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UROPE is full of suspicion and speculation about 
the anti-Soviet conspiracy which the British 
Government is supposed to be hatching. 

Not merely alarmists in Poland and Hungary and the 

Balkans, but old hands in Paris and Berlin, are discussing 

the possibilities, solemnly, sadly or hopefully. Sir 

Austen Chamberlain did his best, in a speech at Geneva 

on Tuesday, to dispel this widespread illusion. But, 

to judge from the articles in the Continental Press on 

Wednesday, most of the journalists persist obstinately 

in their belief. One of them, writing in a Geneva 

paper, actually described Sir Austen’s quiet disclaimer 
as a “veritable philippic against the Soviets.” The 
recognition by Italy of Rumania’s claim to Bessarabia, 
of course, lends colour to the general suspicion, and 

British denials that the step was instigated by us, and 

Italian denials that it was directed against Russia, are 

both scouted. For ourselves, we regard this “ plot ” 

asmoonshine. The British Government has no Russian 
policy ; it dislikes the Bolsheviks, but it does not know 
what to do about them, and it will continue, unless 
something unexpected turns up, to do nothing. That 
is not to say, however, that Italy’s action regarding 
bia is not important. It is; for Rumania will 
now claim a de jure title to Bessarabia, with the right 
to call on all States-members of the League to defend it 

against Russian aggression. Whether the claim is a 

valid one we do not know. But we ought to know; 

for it clearly portends risks that many of us will be 
extremely loth to incur. 


* * * 














The contending Chinese armies round Shanghai 
are not, as we write, contending very hard. The 
Cantonese appear to be advancing down the Yangtse 





and manceuvring round Lake Taihu, with a view to 
cutting Chang’s railway communications; but the 
report that they had captured Soochow early in the 
week was false. As regards Shanghai itself, the 
Nationalist Government has just issued a pronounce- 
ment, saying that it intends to use negotiation and 
not force to get possession of the foreign settlements. 
Chinese are therefore warned not to fire at the foreign 
troops ; whilst, should an accident occur, the Nationalist 
Government will use its friendly offices to prevent the 
spread of trouble. This, despite the efforts of certain 
journals to belittle it, is surely worth something. 
Meanwhile what is called the “ split in the Kuomin- 
tang” has developed. Chiang Kai-Shek, the Cantonese 
Commander-in-Chief, is at loggerheads with the Com- 
munists. Their differences are partly over principles, 
but even more, it seems, over the question of control. 
The Communists accuse Chiang of Napoleonism, and 
insist that he ought to submit to civilian control. 
He retorts that he is willing to be controlled by the 
Central Committee of the Kuomintang, but not by 
a more or less self-constituted council of extremists 
headed by Hsu-Chién, the Minister of Justice and his 
béte noire. There is not likely to be an open rupture 
just yet; but it may not be very long in coming. 
For the moment, Chiang is no doubt feeling some 
Schadenfreude over Chang's seizure on a Soviet vessel 
of certain Russians, including Mrs. Borodin. It is 
alleged that the vessel was carrying arms and in- 
criminating literature to Hankow; but the Soviet 
officials say that the only documents aboard related 
to orders for a cargo of tea. There is a rumour that 
the Russian men have been executed out of hand, 
whilst Mrs. Borodin is being politely treated as a 
“ prisoner of war” in the interior of Shantung. A 


very pretty quarrel may develop over this between 
Chang Tso-lin and the Soviet Government. 
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Most taxpayers, irrespective of party, will be glad 
to learn of the slight mitigation of their burden to be 
expected as a result of the Admiralty’s decision not 
to commence the building of any further new warships 
until the end of the year. But it has 33 building at 
the moment and work on these is not to be delayed, 
so that Mr. Bridgeman’s concession to economy is 
not very substantial. The extravagance of the 
Admiralty is really almost beyond belief. We have 
48 cruisers in commission as compared with America’s 
82 and Japan’s 83. Yet we are building 14 as compared 
with America’s 5 and Japan’s 6. We are also building 
the only two battleships that are being built anywhere 
in the world. We have no naval danger to face, yet. 
According to the official figures given in the House on 
Wednesday, we are now spending nearly three times 
as much upon the upkeep of the Admiralty offices in 
Whitehall as we were spending for the same purpose in 
1913-14 when we were successfully meeting the greatest 
and most obvious naval threat England has ever had 
to face. Of this Government we can expect nothing, 
but let us hope that the next, whatever may be its 
complexion, will set some reasonable limit to this 
grotesque process of throwing money into the sea, 
merely to appease the professional appetites of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 


* * * 


Turkish affairs have attracted little attention since 
the trouble over the Irak frontier died down. The 
passing of the “ Tribunals of Independence,” which 
were abolished this week, is, however, an event of 
importance to the outside world. It shows that 
Turkey is still making an effort to draw level with 
Western countries, even though there is a suspicion 
that the abolition of the tribunals is due rather to a 
feeling on the part of Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s Govern- 
ment that the people would not stand them any longer 
than to any benevolent intentions. These tribunals 
have a short but ugly history. Inaugurated during 
the war with Greece to deal with deserters, traitors 
and spies, and used later to try plotters against the 
new régime, they degenerated into the instruments 
of a ruthless despotism. Proceedings before them 
were both summary and arbitrary. There was generally 
little opportunity of defence, there was no appeal 
from their decisions, and on the flimsiest pretexts they 
ordered wholesale executions. It is even said that 
they hung men for wearing the “ tarbush” after its 
use had been prohibited by Mustapha Kemal. Although 
the tribunals have gone, the “‘ Law for the Maintenance 
of Order’’ is prolonged for another two years; this 
gives the Government powers of effectively silencing 
all opposition, so that Turkish people are not yet in 
enjoyment of all the blessings of constitutionalism. 
It is satisfactory to note that Angora has ratified the 
convention with Greece relating to the property 
formerly owned by Greek subjects in Turkey and 
Turkish subjects in Greece. This should remove 
one of the last bones of contention between two ancient 
foes. An old saying, more true than ever to-day, is 
that Turkey stands at the junction of roads leading 
East and West. Mustapha Kemal has resolutely 
set his face westward, but it still remains to be seen 
how far west his people want to go—and indeed how 
far he means to let them go. 


* * * 


The circumstances of the premature publication’ of 
the report of the “ appointed” Guardians for the 
Chester-le-Street Union enhanced the sensation created 
by a document which is sensational enough in itself. 
Asked how the Report reached the offices of two Con- 
servative newspapers the day before it was presented 
to the House, Mr. Neville Chamberlain professed ignor- 
ance, repudiated responsibility, declined to make 


inquiries, and in effect congratulated the said news- 


——— 


papers upon their “ enterprise.” This highly impro 
condonation by a Minister of the Crown of the gro 
practice of allowing favoured newspapers to have spec} 
access to secret documents was too much for the 
Speaker, who rose at once to reaffirm the rights of the 
House of Commons and the responsibility of Govern. 
ment departments in relation to the preservation of 
those rights. The Speaker’s words did not take the 
form of a direct rebuke of the offending Minister, byt 
their application was clear enough. From the circum. 
stances it would seem that the leakage probably took 
pe not through Mr. Chamberlain himself or any of 

is immediate subordinates, but through the appointed 
Guardians who drew the Report up. It is to be hoped 
that the House will insist on further inquiries. Ministers 
are becoming far too prone to allow official documents 
to be used for party purposes. 

* * * 


The Report itself is astounding. It describes the 
administration of the elected Guardians during the 
first four months of the coal strike and far more than 
justifies the action of the Minister in relieving them of 
their duties. A final judgment is not possible of course 
until the defendants have been heard, but it is hard to 
see how there can be any defence worth mentioning, 
Out of the 59 members of the Board 47 belonged to the 
Labour Party, and 39 of these were miners, miners’ 
wives, or miners’ officials. The majority first arranged 
their procedure so as to exclude non-Labour members 
of the Board from any effective part in the administra- 
tion of out-relief. It then granted relief wholesale up 
to 55s. per week per family, and subsidised the wages of 
those who were still at work but earning less than that 
amount. It forbade inquiries into the private means of 
applicants, dismissed Relieving Officers who would not 
carry out its illegal orders, reduced the relief of men who 
were in arrears with their Union subscriptions, issued 
relief vouchers valid only at Co-operative shops, and 
finally, since Guardians cannot grant themselves relief 
without vacating office, its members organised a collec: 
tion for their own benefit at the exits of the relieving 
stations. Some of these measures it had adopted by 
resolution long before the strike began. The suggestion 
in the Report that there are grounds for a criminal 
indictment seems to us rather absurd, but there can be 
no doubt about the gross maladministratien that has 
been going on. A mining district, of course, is a mining 
district, which is apt to regard itself as an independent 
community, morally entitled to carry out a local revolu- 
tion for the benefit of the local majority. But a few 
more such cases would do tremendous injury to the 
national Labour movement, and it is to be hoped that 
the Labour Front Bench, without too much regard for 
the feelings of Mr. Cook, will show no hesitation m 
saying what it really thinks of this scandalous affair. 

* * * 


A pig-iron cartel on the lines of the steel cartel 
formed last year is now under discussion among the 
West European producers. It is a more difficult 
enterprise ; for the manufacturers of pig-iron are both 
more numerous and scattered and less closely organised 
than the steel-makers. There exists, indeed, already 4 
loose, informal union between the French and Belgian 
producers ; but this is not strong or inclusive enough 
for effective regulation of output or prices. Moreovet, 
the Germans are outside the present loose arrangement, 
and they are the largest producers. It is understood 
that the feeling in Germany is hostile to any arrangement 
not strong and definite enough to bind all producers t 
adopt a uniform policy of regulated output. The question 
is whether the four countries affected—Germany, 
France, Belgium and Luxembourg—can sufficiently 
organise their own producers to enable the further steP 
of international combination to be successfully take. 
There has not yet been time enough for the steel 
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tp be Pp y tested by experience; and probably 
there will be no haste in dealing with the more difficult 
ase of pig-iron until some such test has been applied. 
The act that extension is proposed seems, however, 
to show that the working of the steel cartel is so far 
wing satisfaction. British manufacturers held aloof 
it; and they are still less likely to enter into any 
ination dealing with the pig-iron trade, in which, 
even less than in steel, are they organised on lines which 
fom a suitable basis for a cartel. The British policy 
is still that of playing a waiting game and watchin 
for an opportunity of cutting into any markets in whic 
the cartel succeeds in raising selling prices. 
* * * 


A curious situation has arisen in the Tailoring Trade 
Board. The employers absented themselves from its 
jst meeting, and the proposed new rates of wages 
were passed and sent up for approval by the Minister 
Tlabour by the votes of the Labour representatives 
and the appointed members. The absence of the 
employers does not impair the validity of the Board's 
decision. Such a situation, even if it has not occurred 
before, was from the first foreseen, and the quorum 
was fixed low enough to enable a decision to be taken 
in the absence of one of the parties. If this were not 
s0, it would obviously be in the power of either party, 
by refusing to attend, to prevent absolutely the 
approval of any rate, and thus to defeat the entire 
purpose of the Trade Boards Acts. The Minister 
wil, we presume, confirm the rates, just as he would 
have done if the employers had attended and the 
approval been given by a majority against their votes. 
In the present case, it is difficult to understand the 
employers’ action. The Tailoring Board has hitherto, 
like other Boards, worked on the basis of national 
rates. Its new rates, however, are regional, and are 
based on recommendations from joint advisory com- 
mittees of employers and workers in the various 
districts. This new principle was apparently intro- 
dueed largely to meet the employers’ wishes. The 
latter, however, wished also to stop the fixing of 
piece-rates by the Board, and to confine its decisions 
entirely to time-ratings; and it is over this question 
that their withdrawal from the Board is said to have 
arisen. The appointed members supported the employ- 
fs in urging regional instead of national rates, but 
opposed the withdrawal of the piece-work rates. The 
new proposal is thus a compromise. Incidentally, 
the substitution of regional for national rates will, if 
it is approved, set an important and far-reaching new 
precedent in the working of the Trade Board system. 


* * * 


The usual debate on the provision of work for the 
unemployed has been talked out after the usual negative 
amendment from the Conservative benches. On this 
occasion the debate arose on the Labour Party’s Bill 
for the Prevention of Unemployment, which, in its 
latest form, proposes the setting up of a body of Com- 
missioners with wide powers for the promotion of 
public work. The debate turned, as it always does, on 
respective merits of the State and private employ- 
ment of capital. It was urged, from the Labour 
benches, that the actual sums expended in providing 
work through the Local Authorities had resulted in 
very large savings in unemployment benefit and poor 

relief, and had provided the community with 
valuable new roads aa other service at an exceedingly 
small net cost. On the other side, it was urged that 
capital ought to be left to find its own channels for 
‘ivestment, and that “free trade” in capital would 
we long run insure the best results. Mr. Lloyd George 
Pleaded with the Government not to return a merely 
hegative answer to the Labour plea; but he got no 





apisfaction. The fact, of course, is that the alleviations 


wemployment that can readily be secured by such 





easy expedients as road-making schemes have —* 
been secured already, and that it is difficult to pus 
the provision of work further without a definite invasion 
of the sphere of private enterprise. Mr. Boothby, 
among the younger Tories, was apparently prepared for 
this; but he found little support in his own party. 

* * * 


Housing work in Scotland is held up by a dispute 
which, beginning with the labourers, has now extended 
to the skilled workers in the building trades. The 
Scottish Contractors’ Association, one of several associ- 
ations of master builders in Scotland, has locked out the 
labourers employed by its members in order to enforce 
a special reduction in wages. The skilled operatives 
have now retaliated by striking in the labourers’ 
support and thus making the stoppage general. Over 
the country as a whole, the rates for craftsmen and 
labourers are regulated by a single agreement; and a 
reduction of labourers’ rates in Seotland would thus 
create a difficult situation by upsetting the national 
relation between the wages of skilled and unskilled 
workers. It is true that, in comparison with pre-war 
conditions, the labourers have improved their relative 
position ; and this is presumably the argument advanced 
by the Scottish contractors in support of their demand. 
The relative advance in the wage-rates of less skilled 
workers is, however, not only general throughout the 
building trade but also a common phenomenon in other 
industries. The building Trade Unions have shown 
their intention of giving united help to the labourers in 
resisting the claim, presumably both because they feel 
that if the reduction were enforced in Scotland it could 
hardly be prevented from spreading to England as 
well, and also because they fear that a reduction in 
labourers’ rates would be followed by an attack on 
craftsmen’s wages as well. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Blythe has 
succeeded in reducing the estimates for 1927-8 by the 
substantial sum of two millions. And with delightful 
unanimity critics, who have been calling for the over- 
throw of the Government because expenditure was not 
cut to the bone, are raising the cry that the Minister 
for Finance is guilty of the heinous crime of endeavouring 
to concoct a popular Budget. It is pointed out truth- 
fully enough that the economies are more apparent 
than real, inasmuch as the reduction has been made 
possible by the liquidation of compensation claims 
arising out of the Irregular campaign. Mr. de Valera 
and Miss MacSwiney, who are now engaged in money 
wrangles of their own, are at least at one in ignoring 
the very pertinent fact that but for their armed activi- 
ties every penny of the huge sums paid in compensation 
would have remained in the pockets of Free State 
taxpayers. In particular the anti-Treatyites are 
horrified at the cost of maintaining the army, which, 
as Mr. Cosgrave remarked, is much as if the head of a 
burglar’s union should complain of a high police rate. 
Naturally with a June election in view, Ministers are 
working for a popular Budget, though it is not easy to 
see how they expect to arrange it. A hint dropped by 
Mr. Blythe suggests that the old device of extending 
tariffs may be tried. Nominally the duties will be 
imposed to safeguard industries; in practice their 
effect will be to provide additional revenue for the 
Exchequer. While Protectionists can still be trusted 
to play up to a game of this kind, farmers are becoming 
increasingly restive. It is on their back that the burden 
of such experiments fall, and they are in no mood to 
shoulder new loads at a time when the agricultural 
outlook is blacker than it has been for a generation. 
In referring to the Lenten Pastorals last week it was 
stated the Catholic bishops ignored the Liquor Bill. In 
fairness it should be said the Archbishop of Castrel 
and the Bishop of Clogher strongly supported the 

At 
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Government’s scheme as a moderate measure of ry | 
reform. Their call to their flocks to stand by the Bi 
makes all the more curious the studied silence of the 
overwhelming majority of the Hierarchy. 

. * + 


PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes: The Budget is 
uppermost in the minds of many who are watching 
the Government’s course this session. The best 

opinion at Westminster, I find, is that Mr. Churchill will not 
propose any increase of the income tax, but will leave it where 
it is. It is thought that he will estimate for a less expenditure 
next year than for 1926-7—perhaps eight millions less. The 
revenue, it is believed, will show a deficit of perhaps twenty 
millions, but this could be reduced to twelve by estimating 
for less expenditure. A raid of some sort there may be on 
the Sinking Fund, though not a large one. The spirit duty 
may be reduced, because the present rate is thought to be 
penal, and therefore uneconomic, and a heavier duty put on 
imported foreign wines, as distinct from Empire wines. No doubt 
there will be some surprises. But the general opinion among 
minor Ministers and officials is that the Chancellor will have 
@ more manageable task than was at first supposed. 
. . © 

After the successful demonstration in the House of Commons 
recently by the Labour Party urging the belated ratification 
of the Washington Hours Convention, it was thought in political 
circles that the Government would move at last. Lord Cecil, 
before he went to Geneva, was appointed chairman of a special 
Cabinet Committee which is to report after his return, and 
this circumstance was thought to outweigh the rather fencing 
speech made in the House by Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland. But 
since then, I learn, there has been a clash of opinion in the 
Cabinet which prejudices the position. Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister, who has some support in the Cabinet, is now opposing 
ratification on the ground that the Forty-eight Hours Week 
Convention would unfairly handicap British industry. His 
argument, apparently, is that, whereas the regulation would 
be strictly kept in this country, various special exemptions 
would be made by competing countries. It is also being urged 
that in the coal mines there would be opposition to the per- 
missive Eight Hours Act being made compulsory in a general 
Act for the establishment of a universal eight-hours day. The 
Ministers who oppose the President of the Board of Trade 
and his friends contend that safeguards could easily be devised 
to meet these objections, and that if the Government fail to 
ratify they will place a weapon in the hands of their political 
opponents. But the net result is likely to be delay. 

* * * 

I hear from the Welsh miners’ leaders in the House of 
Commons that they are apprehensive of the growth of Com- 
munism in the Welsh coalfield. They are not concerned so 
much with any accession to the numbers of the extremists as 
with the fact that in various cases they are getting hold of 
the machinery of the Miners’ Federation. This is chiefly due 
to the lethargy of the main body, who do not attend the 
meetings. I was told of one case, which happened last week, 
where a lodge of one thousand members had its officers appointed 
at a meeting at which only thirty-three men were present. 
The Communists are challenging the whole authority of the 
Miners’ Federation in its present form as the medium for 
negotiation, and responsible men in the Federation are not 
inclined to treat lightly the new national Minority Movement, 
with its proposed new Union. A different view has been put 
forward in a section of the Press, but my informants tell me 
that in the Federation the new movement is regarded as a 
real attack on the district settlements which, if successful, 
would break up all the local machinery. 

* * * 

The Labour Party’s point of view with regard to our com- 
mercial air service has a great deal of support, I hear, outside 
political circles. The argument is that if our commercial aero- 
planes and services can be commandeered as an adjunct for 
war purposes by the Government, it will retard their natural 
development. However that may be, the policy of inter- 
nationalising commercial aeroplanes appeals to a good many 
business men—much as did the Declaration of London before 
the war—and, incidentally, it is felt by some members of all 
parties that it might, if adopted, have an important bearing on 
the disarmament movement. On the subject of the Air Esti- 


mates, it is interesting to note that Mr. Baldwin has been dis- 
tressed at the frequent recurrence of fatal accidents in the Air 
Force training, and has made a special inquiry into the subject, 


_— 


PARTY POLITICS AND CHINA 


T seems to be the rule that, wherever men gather 
together to discuss China, a great deal of 
nonsense must be talked. The debate on the 

Supplementary Estimates in the House last Tuesda 
was no exception to this rule. A few of the speakers, 
indeed, made some sensible, if not novel, observat; 

» ODSEeTvations 
and Mr. Clynes in particular defended his case very 
shrewdly and fairly. But the debate, as it went on, 
showed how lamentably a simple issue has been con- 
fused by partisanship and prejudice. Politicians and 
publicists inside and outside of Parliament are con- 
cerned, it would seem, not so much to make 
with China as to make party capital out of the crisis. 

When we speak of a simple issue in China, we mean, 
of course, that the task which confronts us is plain. 
It is easy to see what we have to do, though it may 
be difficult to do it. What we have to do, in fact, 
is to divest ourselves, as quickly as possible and with 
the least possible friction, of privileges which we 
cannot maintain and which very few of us want to 
maintain. That surrender is the policy which the 
Foreign Office has been conscientiously working for for 
some months past, with the approval of the Opposition, 
On the main issue, therefore, there is no division of 
party. It was the dispatch of the Shanghai Defence 
Force that disturbed the harmony, that excited some 
legitimate suspicions in Labour and Liberal ranks, 
and started a campaign of illegitimate abuse on both 
sides. For our own part, we agreed from the outset 
with the Labour Party leaders in deploring this huge 
reinforcement. There were sufficient forces at Shanghai 
to defend the persons and property of all the foreigners, 
including the British minority, in the International 
Settlement, and this gesture, in the circumstances of 
the moment, was bound to look like flourishing the 
big stick to the Chinese. Innocently as it was meant, 
it lent itself to the worst interpretation by the agitators; 
it might easily have wrecked our negotiations with 
Mr. Chen; it might have proved a danger rather 
than a protection to British lives; it might have 
involved us in more than a mere local conflict. Happily 
it has had no bad results as yet, and we hope that 
nothing worse will come of it than the bill for the 
few millions that we shall have to pay. 

Nevertheless, the critics of this reinforcement were 
perfectly justified in feeling anxiety and in making 
their protest. It is ridiculous to argue that, once the 
““men on the spot” in Shanghai had decided that 
they must have 20,000 British troops, no one in 
London must open his mouth. And it is quite obviously 
untrue to say, as Mr. Ian Macpherson said in the 
House on Tuesday, that this Defence Force was sent 
without ostentation or blare of trumpets, and that 
“no body of men except the Expeditionary Force in 
1914 ever left this country more quietly or expedi- 
tiously.”” Mr. Clynes takes very proper objection to 
the gross misrepresentations of his and his colleagues’ 
attitude. Exaggerated charges of “ unpatriotic con- 
duct ” have been levelled at them for their messages 
to Mr. Chen—the implication being that they were 
urging the Cantonese Government to harden its heart 
against the British Government, whereas, in fact, they 
urged the continuance of peaceful negotiation. They 
have, moreover, been freely accused of caring nothing 
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for the lives of their countrymen in China. One 
Conservative Member suggested in the debate that 
the Labour Party were preparing to inscribe on their 
panners such cries as “ Support Socialism and betray 

ishmen,”’ “‘ Endorse Socialism and leave English- 
women to their fate.” What he means, no doubt, is 
that he will have these cries printed on his Tory 
leaflets at the next election! We do not suppose 
that this sort of thing will catch many votes, But, 
whether it does or does not, it is a debasement 
of politics. 

If, however, the Labour Party justly resents these 
“infamous taunts,” it should recognise that it has 
offenders on its own side. Mr. George Hicks, for 
example, proclaims that 

The Britishers whom the Government are so anxious to 

in China are not bricklayers, carpenters, engineers 
or manual workers of any kind. They are for the most 
part capitalists and merchants and their agents. engaged in 
shady commercial transactions and the exploitation of 
unfortunate Chinese workers and defenceless Chinese women 
and children. In short, they are a medley of adventurers. 
That also is deplorable. It only differs from the 
Tory’s claptrap in being an attempt to make class 
capital instead of party capital out of the miseries 
of China. Apart from the crude idea that manual 
workers are the only people who are morally entitled 
to consideration, it contains a suggestion of which 
many of the more ignorant or more unscrupulous Labour 
propagandists are specially fond—namely, that the 
British capitalists in China are a particularly bad 
brand of capitalist, the chief oppressors of the Chinese 
proletariat, the Gradgrinds on whom American, 
Japanese, Chinese and all other employers model 
themselves. This is a travesty of the facts. Capitalist 
industry has committed sins in China, and British 
employers have certainly not been blameless. But 
during the past few years they have been the best 
of the bunch and not the worst, and the devil ought 
to be given his due. Mr. Clynes in his speech was 
quite firm on this point. In the whole of China, 
he said, 

there are some 120 cotton mills, apart from other industrial 
establishments and works of various sorts, and 73 of those 
mills are Chinese cotton mills, and only four or five are 
British. From information within the reach of all I think 
it must be allowed that, while standards are low and while 
they afford a fruitful soil for the growth of discontent among 
the Chinese workers, it cannot be said that British endeavour 
in China has not aimed at raising the standards of industry 
compared with the efforts of the owners of the other mills. 
And finally, Mr. Hicks cannot be so innocent as to 
suppose that it does not matter to this country—to 

manual workers as well as the rest of us—whether 
we have trade with China or not. And if we are 
going to have it, how—pending the establishment of 
whatever Utopia he may have got up his sleeve— 
are we to dispense with the “ medley of adventurers ”’ ? 

The chances of the settlement with China that we 
all desire are still uncertain, but on the whole they 
are better than they were a month ago, and they 
would be better still if the nonsense-mongers would 
keep quiet. The Labour Die-hards do nothing but 
stimulate the Tory Die-hards, and the Tory Die-hards, 
with their Bolshevik bogies and their bellicose talk, 
Play into the hands of those elements in China which 
want no peace. There is agreement among the reason- 
able men of all parties in this country as to the policy 


—the only policy—which promises peace: we have 
got to negotiate ourselves out of our privileged position 
in China. But there are some in the Labour Party, it 
seems, who think there is no possibility of success unless 
we first withdraw all our forces, military and naval, 
from China. This, obviously enough, is a mistaken 
view. The Labour Party were justified a few weeks 
ago in demanding that the Shanghai reinforcements 
should be halted on the way, and even in voting against 
the Supplementary Estimates on Tuesday; but they 
can do no good in now insisting on complete evacuation. 
Such a withdrawal is clearly not practical politics, and 
if there were a General Election next week and 
Mr. MacDonald stepped into Mr. Baldwin’s shoes, it 
is unthinkable that he would order a scuttle from 
Shanghai. Labour’s task now, surely, is to keep the 
Government up to the mark in the matter of negotia- 
tions, and to leave the troops and ships where they 
are—on the knees of the gods. It is a risky perch ; 
but shouting will not get them off it. 


FOGS, HOGS, BOGS, AND ALL 


Paris, March 7th. 

OMPREHENSIVENESS seems to be the key-word 

to the French armaments policy. When Washing- 

ton suggests a Naval Conference, Paris replies : 

That is too trivially sectional ; the only kind of Conference 

on disarmament that should be held is one in which may 

be studied the complete human geography of the peoples. 

Doubtless this is a big job. It is like the dictionary which 

the Académie Frangaise is always compiling, and which 

in the nature of the case can never be finished. But how 

can you think of the navy unless you think also of the 

army? And how can you think of the army unless you 

think also of the demographic facts; which imply a con- 

sideration of the physical habits and the moral environ- 

ment of the men and women of the various countries ; 

which in their turn must be explained by historical forces 

and economic conditions and political institutions and 
social customs? .. . 

In short, the naval problem, like any other problem— 
political, scientific, theological or philosophical—merely 
serves as a starting-point from which one may set out to 
survey the whole field of human knowledge. It would be 
inconceivably absurd to arrive at any conclusion, because 
the possibilities of exploration will never be exhausted. 
Thus the Geneva organisation, like the Académie Frangaise, 
is doomed to struggle with its job to the end of time. It 
must not pretend to settle this or that minor point, for no 
point is detachable, no point is independent. The potentiel 
de guerre specifically means a nation’s factories, raw 
materials, agricultural products, man-power, inventive 
capacity, railways, rivers, frontiers, and experiences. It 
may fairly be said that when disarmament is spoken of, 
whether at the League of Nations or at the White House, 
France develops the most insatiable appetite for investiga- 
tion, and logically rules out as premature and partial any 
particular practical scheme. Everything or nothing, is the 
answer to President Coolidge; and we are bidden not to 
lose our complacency because, unfortunately, the desire for 
perfection results in a lack of accomplishment. 

The same thirst for large thinking, which may work 
down to inaction, is apparent in the French military 
plans. It is understood, is it not, that until disarmament 
enters the realm of reality, each country is entitled to 
prepare its defences against neighbourly aggressiveness ? 
France has, it is true, the Versailles Treaty, which calls 
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for the unilateral disarmament of Germany; and the 
Locarno Pact, which is a promise of peace, a recognition 
of existing territorial arrangements, and a pledge of Allied 
help. France has, further, the League of Nations, which 
is presumably an association against war. In addition, 
France has a series of special treaties with Central European 
countries, There are, too, foreign troops in Rhineland ; 
and there is a formidable French army. Some of these 
assurances appear to be contradictory. There is the 
contradiction of Versailles and Locarno. There is the 
contradiction of the League and the special alliances. 
There is the contradiction of Germany’s control and 
France’s freedom. Yet it cannot be denied that the 
precautions are multiplied. They would seem to be 
sufficient. Now France is evolving a number of military 
laws of a protective character. It is held to be essential, 
after eight years of peace, to reorganise the frontier 
fortifications ; and M. Painlevé is to proceed to the con- 
struction of fortresses and trenches in the East and the 
North-East. Hitherto the task, urgent though it has 
been, has been postponed for want of funds; so that 
we have the strange paradox that when France was 
accused of militarism she was neglecting her frontiers, 
and now that she is praised for her pacifism she is erecting 
fortresses. There are newspapers which claim that evacua- 
tion must be delayed until the present projects, which will 
take a long time to carry out, are executed. That is 
another unfortunate difficulty. But when everything is 
done France will be in a position, it is hoped, to reduce 
the period of military service, which is obligatory for every 
young Frenchman, from eighteen months to twelve months. 
On the other hand, the professional army may be increased ; 
but, above all, the entire French nation—men, women and 
children—will, in accordance with the Bill piloted by 
Paul-Boncour, be conscripted for national defence ! 

It is hardly possible to go further than France goes in 
this Bill. A disrespectful cartoonist represents the Socialist, 
Paul-Boncour, reviewing his troops. The only part of the 
troops that is in the picture is a contingent consisting of 
a nursemaid and her lover and an infant in a perambulator, 
standing to the salute under the trees in the Bois. The 
original phrase in Article I of the Bill imposed service on 
everybody, without distinction of age or sex. A deputy 
pointed out that in thus classing children, women and 
old men in the category of combatants, France would 
lose the protection given to peaceful populations by the 
International Conventions of the Hague and of London. 
The most barbaric methods would be justified. They 
would be condoned retrospectively, and the war that was 
made on women in Northern France, and their deportation 
which provoked the condemnation of all civilised nations, 
would be legitimatised. So, too, would the sinking of 
passenger ships. You cannot have a nation in arms without 
admitting the consequences. This is, in the French phrase, 
la guerre intégrale. Certainly modern warfare tends to 
confound combatants and non-combatants, but this Bill 
juridically obliterates the last distinction. These argu- 
ments struck home, and the article was amended. Never- 
theless, the amended article, though it may lend itself to 
disputation, does not appear materially to alter the 
situation. It runs: “In time of war all French citizens, 
without distinction of age or sex . . . must participate, 
either as combatants in the defence of the country, or as 
non-combatants in the maintenance of its material and 
moral life.” 

In time of war there can be no independence, physical 
or intellectual. In effect the change may not be great, 
but ft is immense from the juridic point of view, and an 
enormous power is given to the Government. Another 
article suppresses all war profits. The resources of the 





ee, 


country, of no matter what nature, may be obtained 
either by friendly agreement or by requisition, but in either 
ease profit of any sort is excluded. It may be remembered 
that some time ago I wrote in these columns a full] account 
of the universa] mobilisation of capital, material and 
human power, as it was originally proposed in the United 
States, and I then showed its alleged advantages. In the 
United States it is argued that these measures will make 
for peace, inasmuch as they destroy the last vestiges of 
vested interest in warfare. They remove the incentiye 
of gain; they discourage the professional patriot who 
from his safe corner, obtains cheap thrills by pushing 
others into the fray; they render the whole people ep. 
scious of its responsibility, and presumably will Tange 
the whole people on the side of peace. This is as it may 
be. Time alone will show whether such a plan truly 
increases the chances of peace, truly distributes the 
disagreeable duties with approximate justice, and truly 
fosters national efficiency, with each citizen in his or her 
assigned post. 

In any event, the outlook for disarmament is not 
improved. The general impression is that the French 
aim at comprehensiveness will relegate to the remotest 
date efforts at disarmament, and make progress impossible, 
I have before me American criticisms of the French reply 
to President Coolidge, which are not happy reading either 
for friends of France or friends of the League. The League 
will ultimately stand or fall on the question of disarmament, 
and after eight years of futility it is foolish to insist that 
nobody shall move an inch until the League has spoken 
finally. Leaving aside discussion of the motives and 
methods and merits of the American demands, it is not 
good policy to block endeavours for the reduction of naval 
armaments. One paper speaks out plainly against M. 
Briand’s argument that the League may be weakened. 
It declares that France, in spite of appearances, is doing 
more to weaken the League’s authority, by her separate 
treaties with Central European countries, than any other 
European Power; and it points out that Mr. Coolidge 
desired to use the machinery of the League and to conduct 
his operations within the framework of the League. Those 
who believe in the League should have rejoiced at the 
opportunity of committing America to co-operation with 
the Geneva organisation. 

The potentiel de guerre is rudely dismissed under the 
designation of the “fogs, hogs, and bogs theory.” We 
must not talk of ships because there are aeroplanes, and 
we must not talk of armies because there are submarines. 
One country may have fogs which will protect it from the 
air or conceal its manceuvres in the air. Another may 
have hogs which will enable it to feed its army better 
than its rival. A third may impede the enemy with its 
bogs. Nobody can say that these things do not matter. 
But if we wait until we can go the whole fog-bog-and-hog, 
then we shall go nowhere. There is here a characteristic 
contest between those who would proceed from the par 
ticular to the general, and those who would begin (and 
never finish) with the general. One dislikes classifications 
which would put the Latin temperament in opposition to 
the Anglo-Saxon temperament ; but there would seem t 
be justification for such classification in this case. Should 
details be subordinated to a complete settlement, or should 
an eventual complete settlement be left to take care of 
itself, while we apply our minds to details? As an intel 
lectual contest it would be interesting, but it become 
serious in arousing suspicions that the impossibility of # 
complete settlement serves as an excuse for virtual idleness. 

Always in these debates on disarmament 4 concrete 
plan is objected to, on the ground that the subject $ 


be approached otherwise. In the meantime, if Europe 
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got more heavily armed than before the war, it is merely 
because a number of countries have been forcibly disarmed 
_theoretically—and this denotes corresponding heavier 
gmaments in Allied countries. If every factor in every 
country must be examined from the point of view of 
contingent utilisation for warlike purposes, the problem 
is inextricably complicated. If we are always asked to 
observe fearful shapes in the clouds, and find menaces in 
everything across the frontier, then it would be more 
honest to cease to prate of peace, to drop specious sophistries, 
and abandon ourselves to timorous discouragement or to 
frank anticipation of another war. 

SisLEY HuDDLESTON. 


THE BYNG-KING CONTROVERSY 


Orrawa, February 21st. 


CROP of rumours and gossip about the secret 
A history of the constitutional crisis which afflicted 
Canada last summer, and was responsible for the 
downfall of two Ministries, has now resulted in an intriguing 
political post-mortem and Mr. Mackenzie King has been 
invited by the Ottawa Journal, a leading Conservative 
paper, to answer the following charges : 


1, That in nets a dissolution last June when faced with 
imminent defeat in the House of Commons over the customs scandals 
he was violating a ‘* gentleman’s agreement ” reached with the late 
Governor-General, Lord Byng, after the general election of 1925, 
to the effect that, if during the approaching session he was defeated 
in Parliament or found himself unable to govern, he would step 
quietly aside and give Mr. Meighen, the Conservative leader, an 
opportunity of forming an administration. 

2. That he represented himself as a champion of Canadian 
liberties against an attempt of the Governor-General to degrade 
Canada to the status of a Crown Colony and allowed Lord Byng 
to be assailed by Liberal speakers and papers as a tool of Downing 
Street, and an instrument of British Imperialism, whereas corres- 

ndence now tabled in Parliament proves beyond dispute that 

rd Byng was the real defender of Canadian autonomy and actual! 
rejected a request of Mr. — to make Mr. Amery, the Britis 
Secretary of State, the arbiter of a domestic political controversy. 

8. That material facts which might have altered the verdict of 
the election were concealed from both Parliament and the country 
by the deliberate act of the Prime Minister. 


Following the publication of these charges, Premier King 
rose in bis place in Parliament and on his responsibility as 
Prime Minister made a passionate denial] of the truth of the 
charges and took the line that they were a reflection upon 
the honour of the late Governor-General. But the Journal 
on February 2Ist, replied as follows: 


The Journal is sorry, but it cannot accept the Prime Minister's 
denial. It cannot accept his denial because it has complete confi- 
dence in the sources of the information upon which it based its 
statements, because it believes the statements to be true and because 
it considers their publication to be in the public interest. There 
are at least a dozen men in Canada to-day, men holding high authori- 
tative positions, who know that the Journals version is the correct 
one. More than that, we will put this test to Premier King. We 
will ask him—we will indeed challenge him—to ask Lord Byng to 
publish a statement or to give an interview stating that the facts 
as we have published them are incorrect. That ought to be a 
simple way for the Prime Minister to vindicate himself. 


and later : 

We cannot apologise for them nor modify nor retract them ; and 
we leave the Prime Minister to his conscience—or to our challenge 
to cable Lord Byng. 

Now “ gentlemen’s agreements” are always liable to 
conflicting interpretations by the parties involved, and in 
the present case it is a matter of the word of Mr. King 
against the word of Lord Byng. But of a quite different 
character is the evidence of the correspondence tabled in 
the House of Commons, consisting of four letters, two 
written by the Premier, and two by Lord Byng and the 
contents of Mr. King’s speeches in the House of Commons 
and during the subsequent election campaign. It is on 
the basis of this evidence that Mr. King’s credibility as 
witness in his own defence is being seriously assailed, and 
the record is worth examining. 









The fact that Mr. King did urge an appeal to Mr. Amery 
is established beyond the possibility of denial by the follow- 
ing passage in his letter of June 28th, 1926, in which he 
tendered his resignation : 


Your Excellency will recall that in our recent conversation 
relative to dissolution, I have on each occasion suggested to Your 
Excellency, as I have again urged this morning, that having regard 
to the possible very serious consequences of a refusal of (the advice 
of] your First Minister to dissolve Parliament, you should, before 
definitely deciding on this step, cable the Secretary of State for the 
Dominions asking the British Government from whom you have 
come to Canada under instructions, what, in the opinion of the 
Secre of State for the Dominions your course should be in the 
event of the Prime Minister presenting you with an Order-in- 
Council having regard to dissolution. 
In this letter Mr. King obviously interpreted the position of 
the Governor-General as that of a political officer who was 
responsible to the British Government and should resort 
to his superiors for instructions. But three days later 
(Hansard, 1926, Vol. V., page 5256) he quoted in the House 
of Commons from a book by Sir Robert Borden, entitled, 
Canadian Constitutional Studies, to support the thesis that, 
while formerly the Governor-General had been “ an Imperial 
officer primarily responsible to the British Government 
through the Colonial Office,” the developments of the 
principle of responsible government had altered his relation 
to his Ministers, and as it was now the same in all essential 
respects as that of the British Sovereign to his Ministers, 
he had no discretion about dissolution. 

But when in the opening speech of the campaign, de- 
livered at Ottawa on July 28rd, he discussed his dealings 
with the Governor-General, he made this specific statement : 


In a word the position I took was that in Canada the relation of 
the Prime Minister to the Governor-General is the same in al 
essential respects as that of Prime Minister to the King in Great 
Britain. 

But clearly Mr. King did not take this position in his letter 
of June 28th, when he was telling Lord Byng that he was a 
political officer of the British Government “ from whom 
you have come to Canada under instructions.” Further- 
more, if his interpretation of Lord Byng’s réle as that of 
political officer was correct, the Governor-General was 
perfectly entitled to exercise his discretion about dissolu- 
tion, and during the debates in the Commons half-a-dozen 
instances were quoted of Governors who had exercised this 
discretion and been sustained in their action by the Colonial 
Office. If Lord Byng was merely a political officer, he could 
not be bound by precedents which applied only to the 
British Sovereign. So Lord Byng in three days had to be 
transformed from a political officer to an equivalent of the 
Sovereign. 

Another serious discrepancy between the written and 
spoken utterances of Mr. King is also revealed by the fol- 
lowing comparison. In his letter of June 28th he wrote to 
Lord Byng as follows : 


If there is anything, which having regard to my responsibilities 
as Prime Minister, 1 can even yet do to avert such a deplorable 
and possibly far-reaching crisis, I shall be glad to do so and shall 
be pleased to have my resignation withheld at Your Excellency’s 
request pending the time it may be necessary for Your Excellency 
to communicate with the Secretary of State for the Dominions. 


But in the House of Commons on July Ist he said : 


My duty was to do whatever His Excellency would ask me to do 
under the circumstances. I indicated to His Excellency that my 
resignation should be withheld by His Excellency if he desired to 
hold it pending an arrangement of any kind. 

In his letter Mr. King intimated that he would only hold his 
resignation until such time as the Governor-General, having 
relegated himself to the status of the Governor of a Crown 
Colony, sought instructions from Downing Street. But he 


told the House of Commons that he was willing to have the 
resignation withheld pending “an arrangement of any 
kind” which could not be construed as covering such a 
matter as an appeal to Downing Street, but obviously 
refers to the transfer of the reins of office to Mr. Meighen or 
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somebody else. Again, in the same letter, Mr. King wrote alternative but immediate resignation and there was no 
as follows : need for any bargain on that point. The only need for an 


As a refusal by a Governor-General to accept the advice of a Prime 
Minister is a serious step at any time and most serious under existing 
conditions in all of the British Empire to-day, there will be 
raised I fear by the refusal on Your Excellency’s part to accept the 
advice tendered a grave constitutional question without ape 
in the history of Great Britain for a century and in the history of 
Canada since Confederation. 
But two days later, when the Governor-General had ignored 
the threat of a constitutional crisis and had summoned Mr. 
Meighen to office, and there appeared a possibility that a 
defeat of the new Conservative Ministry in Parliament 
might open the way for the recall of Mr. King, the latter 
made the following statement to Parliament (Hansard, 
Vol. V., page 5222): 


Until I see what action His Excellency takes in those circumstances, 
for my part I am prepared to withhold any expression of views as to 
the constitutionality of the action taken in not accepting my advice. 
I have no objection that the Right Honourable gentleman who is 
to-day Prime Minister should be given his chance, if you wish to 
call it such, to carry on the business of the country at present.” 

On June 80th Lord Byng had, by refusing him dissolution, 
raised a “ grave constitutional question without precedent 
in the history of the British Empire for a century,” but 
two days later he had no objection to the summoning of 
Mr. Meighen to office. And later: 

I do not for one propose to offer any criticism whatever of the 
constitutionality of the course taken up to the present time. 
Furthermore, in his Ottawa speech of July 23rd, he said : 


The issue as respects the constitutionality of the Governor- 
General's action is not between His os gay | and myself but 
between the political parties represented by Mr. Meighen and 
myself. 

But obviously the fundamental issue of the election centred 
round Lord Byng’s refusal of a dissolution, and for this Mr. 
Meighen had no more responsibility than for the troubles in 
Mexico. Mr. King elected to give Lord Byng a certificate 
of constitutionai propriety, but his followers, without any 
rebuke at his hands, at any rate took no notice of it and 
assailed the Governor-General at every turn. 

Here, then, is the record on which the Conservatives 
base their charges of the deception of Parliament and the 
electorate, and around it a brisk Press controversy is raging. 
The Toronto Star has cabled Lord Byng asking him to deny 
the charges made against Mr. King, but Lord Byng has 
declined on the ground that he is unwilling to reopen the 
controversy. Meanwhile Mr. King, a sufferer from neuritis, 
has departed for a holiday in the United States. But when 
he returns the Conservatives will inevitably proceed to 
initiate a grand parliamentary assize upon the whole 
question and the Premier’s defence will be awaited with the 
keenest interest. 

There remains the question of the gentleman’s agreement 
whose existence Mr. King roundly denies. But the Ottawa 
Journal has been able to cite some interesting evidence on 
the subject. Mr. J. W. Dafoe, the editor of the Manitoba 
Free Press, has been an invaluable pillar of the King Ministry 
and has always been in possession of reliable information 
about Mr. King’s policies and manceuvres. In an editorial 
which he published in his paper on February 16th, he stated 
that the correspondence brought down to Parliament did 
not tell the whole story, and went on to write as follows : 


When Mr. King, following the election of October, 1925, decided 
to meet Parliament instead of tendering his resignation, he doubtless 
had conversations with Lord Byng; and it may be taken as certain 
that an understanding between them was reached. Mr. King 
undertook to make way for Mr. Meighen if his appeal to Parliament 


failed ; there was indeed no alternative to this. But there was 
quite properly a time limit to this engagement by Mr. King. 
Then the Free Press took the ground that the understanding 
only covered the crisis of the non-confidence motion which 
was bound to come up as soon as Parliament met in 1926. 
But obviously, since Mr. King himself lacked a seat, a 
defeat on a non-confidence motion would have left him no 





agreement would have been to meet the event of Mr. Kj 
finding himself at a later date unable to govern and the 
only possible time-limit could have been the whole of the 
first session—a limitation of four weeks or four months would 
have been ridiculous. According to the Ottawa Journal, the 
gentleman’s agreement had the following background, 
At the election of 1925 Mr. King had sought the mandate of 
a clear majority and publicly intimated that the prospect 
of a further spell of minority government was intolerable, 
When the electors not only denied this mandate but substan. 
tially reduced his following and deprived himself and half 
his Cabinet of their seats, he proceeded on the day after 
polling to intimate to Lord Byng his intention of resigning, 
But his colleagues, whom he had not consulted about this 
decision, took strong objections to it, and as a result he 
went back three days later to Rideau Hall and asked leave 
to withdraw his resignation and await the test of a non- 
confidence motion in Parliament. Lord Byng agreed, but 
thought fit to secure a definite understanding with Mr. King 
to the effect that, in the words of the Ottawa Journal: 


In the event of his (Mr. King’s) Government being defeated, either 
upon the meeting of Parliament or upon a later date in the session 
or in the event of Mr. King finding himself unable to govern, he 
(Lord Byng) would consider it his duty to call upon Mr. Meighen 
to find out whether or not he ceuld form a Ministry. 


Mr. King, according to the Journal, accepted this condition, 
and when on the presentation of his demand for dissolution 
in June he was reminded by Lord Byng of the existence of 
this understanding, refused to abide by it. But it is the 
litera scripta of the tabled correspondence and the cold 
print of Hansard that will be harder to explain away. What 
Press comment is available is obviously affected by partisan 
predilections, but the Toronto Globe, the leading Liberal 
paper of Ontario, offers these editorial observations: 


So it appears that the Constitution was not at stake; that 
Dominion self-government was supported to the full by Lord Byng 
that he acted as the representative of His Majesty and not of 
Colonial Office ; that decision on a vital point was taken by him 
and not by Downing Street. Even at this late date Mr. Ki 
might give the Governor-General the credit that is due to him 
explain why he himself urged that Downing Street be asked to 
intervene with its opinion or direction. 

J. A. 8. 


THE NEWSBOY 


r I ‘HERE is a newsboy, or rather a newsman, & 
little, smiling, red-faced man, who stands at 
the corner of the street every afternoon, calling 

out the names of the three evening papers. If you buy one 

of them he often says, “‘ Much obliged,” with the stump 
of a cigarette sticking to his lip, and then begins yelling 
the trio of names to the hurrying passers-by. One 
evening, a long time ago, I bought a paper from him; 
the next evening I bought the same paper; the third 
evening he had the paper plucked out of his bundle and 
extended to me before I had reached him. Thus began 

a habit, not only of buying a particular paper, but of 

buying it from a particular man, to which I am as great 

a slave as I ever was to tobacco. There are times when 

I resent my chains, wet evenings when I hate the trouble 

of unbuttoning my overcoat in order to get at my pocket, 

cold evenings when papers have no attractions for me; 
but, whatever the weather and whatever my feelings, it 
is as impossible to get past the newsboy without making 

a purchase as it would be to get into the reading-room 

of the British Museum without a ticket. Once or twice, 

when engaged in conversation or when in a fit of absent- 
mindedness, I have forgotten the man’s existence and have 
ignored him and his papers, as I walked past ; but, always 
when I have done so, there has been a sharp, sudden 
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bellow that has recalled me to my senses, and I have had 
to turn back and to do once more the thing that I have 
sways done. So complete is my subjugation that, if I 
had not a penny, I should have to make my way to my 
‘bus by back lanes and circuitous routes. I have done 
this, indeed, stealthily, like a fugitive from justice, on 
certain occasions when I had no money about me beyond 
my ‘bus fare. It is not that the little man is a conscious 
despot or that any threat lurks in the corner of his good- 
humoured eye. It is simply that I should feel guilty 
and should not dare to look him in the face if I dis- 
appointed him. 

There are thousands of men and women, I believe, 
living in servitude of a comparable kind. Many people 
are afraid to exchange one greengrocer for another because, 
bound by the ties of long custom, they would not have the 
courage to pass the deserted shop. Others are bound in 
the same way to their tobacconist, their chemist, their 
butcher, and their baker. Even where no fear exists, 
human beings get accustomed to going into one shop 
rather than another of the same kind, and, if it were only 
a bottle of patent medicine, they would feel happier if 
they bought it at their usual chemist’s shop. Custom 
makes thralls of brave men and cowards alike. 

If you go every day to the same restaurant, you will 
find yourself insensibly drifting to the same table and 
to the same waiter or waitress. For years I was a bond- 
slave to a waiter in the “Cock.” If I went into the 
“Cock,” and there was a seat at his table, I was not at 
liberty to go elsewhere, even if there was more room and 
more comfort. In another restaurant, when I used to 
lunch in the first-floor room, a first-floor waitress caught 
me one day lunching on the ground floor. ‘“ Hullo,” she 
said, “ what are you doing here?” and I never dared to 
lunch on the ground floor again. The truth is, in course 
of time we become the possessions of such-and-such a 
waiter or waitress, and we feel that they have certain 
rights over us to deprive them of which would be a kind of 
theft. Many people, no doubt, would return to the same 
table every day, even though the waiters were constantly 
being changed. They do not like novelty, and a certain 
warmth of association may cling after a time even to a 
restaurant table. This, I suppose, is egotism, an attempt 
to take such possession as one can of a piece of the world. 
There are, similarly, men who would rather not go to 
church at all than not be able to sit in the same seat 
every Sunday. A few men show the same particularity 
in regard to seats in the theatre. In the theatre that I 
frequented when I was a boy, there was a little, gouty 
bearded man who came every Monday night and, before 
the curtain rose, turned round and surveyed the audience 
from the right-hand corner seat in the front row of the 
stalls. I am sure that, though he had been seeing plays 
and loving them for fifty years, he would rather have 
given up playgoing altogether than have occupied another 
seat in the theatre. That, by force of custom, had become 
his seat on Monday evenings, as truly his—at least, he 
felt s0—as his watch or his hat, and, if it had been refused 
him, he would have harboured as bitter a grievance as an 
evicted. tenant. 

It is probable that here we have in little a history of 
the origin of a great deal of law, manners and morals. 
Things become obligatory as a result merely of doing them 
over and over again. We find it easier, indeed, to break 
one of the Ten Commandments than to break a habit. 
Most of us have acquired the habit of wearing a hat, for 
instance, when we leave the house, and we go on doing 
this, not so much in order to protect our heads from the 
weather as because we have always done it since childhood. 
When a few men some years ago revolted against the habit 


of the hat, they were jeered at as the No-Hat Brigade, 
and were generally regarded as being eccentric almost to 
the point of lunacy. To-day there are just a sufficient 
number of persistent abstainers from hats to convince 
people that a sane man may go about bare-headed, but 
there is still a widespread prejudice against them, as there 
is against white cattle. Nothing proves our reverence of 
habit more conclusively than the importance we attach 
to trifles of etiquette. We live in a world in which it 
would be possible for a man to ruin his career by the 
wrong disposition of his napkin at lunch. If he tucked it 
in at his neck, he would to many people seem as odd as 
if he spread it on the crown of his head or wrapped it 
round his feet. A human being who left a spoon in a cup 
of tea would similarly inspire many of his fellow-creatures 
with horror. And if he raised a large soup-plate to his 
lips and made slight, gulpy noises as he swallowed the 
soup, there are doors that would be barred to him ever 
afterwards. He can offend even by shaking hands with 
the wrong hand or in the wrong way, or by wearing in 
the house the hat that he is compelled by custom to wear 
in the street. Custom obliges him not to sit in the 
drawing-room after dinner with his feet on his host’s 
mantelpiece. He may not whistle while a lady is talking 
to him, and he would be regarded as eccentric if he suddenly 
took an orange out of his pocket and ate it. In everything 
he is bound by rules for which no reason is given except 
that it is the custom to observe them. If he is bored, 
he dare not go up to his hostess and frankly tell her so. 
He may not even, if he is too hot, take off his coat and 
sit in his shirt-sleeves, nor, if he has come in a pair of 
new shoes that are tight or uncomfortable, is he allowed 
to kick them off and feel at his ease. It is better, he 
tells himself, to endure great sufferings than inflict the 
mild suffering of surprise on others. He must abide 
by custom because to most people the collapse of custom 
would seem like the collapse of civilisation. And on this 
point, I fancy, most people are right. 

Certainly, there are few better reasons for doing a 
thing than that one has always done, or that everybody 
else has always, or what seems always, done it. There 
are a few better reasons, but only in a few matters. Life 
would be intolerable if, at every point, we had to choose 
our manner of behaviour instead of having it chosen for 
us by our past or by the past of our race. Absence of 
customs would be as inconvenient as absence of roads. 
We are always praising men of genius for leaving the 
beaten track, but even men of genius keep to the beaten 
track in nine-tenths of their lives. If they abandon the 
habits of the majority, they cultivate new habits of their 
own. No one but a lunatic could really make a habit of 
having no habits. Dr. Johnson was in many respects 
unconventional, but his habit of eating fish with his 
fingers was none the less a habit, and so was his habit 
of always crossing the threshold of his house with the 
same foot foremost. At the same time, we are undoubtedly 
repelled by the spectacle of a too-mechanical slavery to 
habit. There is something disgusting in the character 
of a man who lives by the clock and who, no matter how 
good the company, could not be persuaded on any account 
to linger five minutes longer than usual in a club or a 
tavern. There should be scope for elasticity even in the 
slavery of custom, and excessive rigidity is as dangerous 
in behaviour as in the spine. The happy man is more or 
less free even in the circle of his slavery. The objection 
to extreme conventionalism is that, within the circle of 
his slavery, the conventional man always remains a slave. 

Even I, though I have been a slave to waiters and am 
a slave to a newsboy, still enjoy blessed hours of escape 
into freedom. Whether I should be in any important 
sense freer if I took my courage in both hands and walked 
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assertion of my independence, I do not know. There is 
no objection to my habit of buying my paper from him, 
except that it is a habit and that I feel bound to continue 
it. The sacrifice I have to make on cold, wet nights seems 
considerable at the time, but to a philosopher surveying 
the history of mankind it would probably appear but a 
trifle. In any case, I have many worse habits. If I must 
have liberty at all costs, let me begin with one of these. 
It might be easier, perhaps, to give up buying papers from 
the newsboy. But you cannot found a morality upon 
ease. Besides, why should a newsboy suffer in the 
interests of my moral development ? Y. ¥. 


THE HEATING OF HOUSES 


TRONG opinions are often expressed on the 
relative merits of coal, gas and electricity for 
the heating of houses. It is impossible to 
judge the value of these opinions without 

having some more or less exact idea of the factors 
involved in the problem of house-heating. The relative 
costs of fuel; the kinds of heating given by coal-fires, 
gas-fires and electric radiators, and the reaction of the 
human body to them: these are the three chief factors 
to be studied. Considering the vast importance of the 
roca (the yearly domestic consumption of coal in 

ritain approaches the stupendous figure of 40,000,000 
tons) in its economic and hygienic aspects, there exists 
remarkably little exact information or scientific data 
bearing on it. The research workers on_ heating 
= are a small band, amongst whom Mr. A. H. 

arker, Dr. Margaret Fishenden and Professor Leonard 
Hill, F.R.S., are leaders. These problems have been 
neglected because they are very complicated indeed and 
not immediately acute. The English climate is not 
sufficiently severe to compel sanitary engineers to 
create a science of house-heating, as it is possible to 
muddle along by rule of thumb, though often uncom- 
fortably. The effects of smoky atmospheres and the 
depletion of natural resources are deadly, but too slow 
in their action to cause much public alarm. 

First of all, there is the economic factor. According 
to Barker, the relative costs of continuous heating in an 
average room of 2,000 cubic feet is given by the follow- 


ing table : 

Kind of heating. Cost of fuel. Relative cost: 

Coal fire 45s. per ton. ° 1.00 

Gas fire oe 4s. per 1,000 c. ft. 2.83 

Electricity 8d. per unit. 20.70 

24d. per unit. 6.50 

Central-heating 42s. per ton. 0.33 
(coke) day and night : 

0.53 


It is seen at once that coal fire heating is much cheaper 
than any other except coke central heating. There is 
not much prospect of central heating apparatus being 
universally installed in workmen’s houses, or of gas 
and electricity being sufficiently reduced in price to be 
within the means of the proletariat. 

The second and third factors really go together. 
Scientifically, there are two processes by which a room 
is warmed; radiation and convection. Any heating 
appliance both radiates and convects, but the propor- 
tion of radiation to convection varies enormously with 
the kind of appliance. The following table gives very 
rough but instructive figures of these proportions for 
the more usual types : 


Kind of Heat received By By 
appliance. by room and radiation. convection 
contents. 

Coal fire .. ae ee 100 75% 25% 

Gas fire ee ee 100... 3=—85%G 15% 

Electric radiator. . oe 100 from 85 ee 15% 

(according to type) to 50% .. 50% 
Central-heating 

Radiators 100 15% 85% 


100 |. 40% «Of OMH 
It is obvious that central-heating achieves nearly all 


ee 


its heating by convection, so that hot water “ radiators » 
are a misnomer. 

F Radiation consists of “ether” waves. It is converted 
into heat on striking an object such as a chair or 
human being. If there is no obstruction, no heat is 
manifested. Thus strong heat radiation may go through 
cold air. This is why bright sunlight can be so warmi 
on the top of an Alp. In convection heating, the air 
is heated by being in contact with hot pipes. Thus the 
air itself gets hot, and warms chairs and human bodies 
by lapping round and communicating some of its heat 
to them. The difference in the two methods of heating 
is fundamental and of great importance. 

On the whole, the physiologists are agreed 
radiation is the healthier form oF external ces 
the human body. Central-heating gives very little 
radiation, so that in this respect it may be regarded as 
less healthy than coal-fire, gas-fire and electric radiator 
Thus its cheapness is to some extent discounted. 

Then there is the general question of the physiological 
reactions of the body to external heating. The body 
has the well-known and marvellous capacity of auto 
matically keeping its internal temperature at about 
98.4°F. A very complicated mechanism of nerves 
glands and muscles performs this wonderful feat, and 
like all bodily mechanisms and organs, it requires 
exercise to keep it fit. In a room at constant tempera- 
ture it will not be exercised. Possibly the feelings of 
restlessness one experiences in centrally-heated rooms 
whose temperatures never vary, is owing to a rebellious 
itch on the part of the mechanism to go on working by 
habit, even though it has no adjustments to make. 
At any rate, the body appears to be suited best by a 
temperature which is variable within a moderate range. 

Gas, electricity and central-heating give steady tem- 
peratures, but the coal fire gives rhythmic temperatures, 
owing to the cycle of stoking, burning through and 
dying down, stoking again, and so on. 

Then there is ventilation. A coal fire draws about 
5,000 to 30,000 cubic feet of air per hour up the chimney 
(about twice to fifteen times the volume of air in the 
room), though only 150 cubic feet of air per hour are 
needed to burn one pound of coal. A gas fire with a 
proper flue draws up to 15,000 cubic feet of air per 
hour up the flue. Central-heating and electric radiators 
will not ventilate a room unless special ventilators are 
installed, which may or may not work satisfactorily. 

It is seen, then, that on the score of economy and 
hygiene, from the point of view of the consumer, there 
is a great deal to be said for the coal fire. It is the 
nearest indoor approximation to the sun amongst 
heating appliances. In his book on Domestic Fuel 
Consumption, Mr. A. H. Barker remarks that the con- 
ditions required for the well-being of the human body 
are so various that “apparently nothing but sun, 
rain, and wind will produce them, and even these must 
be combined with suitable exercise.” Read that and 
then think of gas-fires, central-heating and electric 
radiators. The variability in heating, ventilation and 
appearance given by a coal-fire is the nearest indoor 
approximation to sunlight and the winds of heaven. 

The arguments against coal are that it produces 
smoke, is very wasteful and makes a lot of work in the 
house. Three-quarters of the available heat in & 
bucket of coal goes up the chimney and valuable by- 
products are lost. Two to three million tons of soot 
from domestic fires are dropped on England every year. 
The cost of extra laundrying due te soot runs into 
many millions of pounds a year. The evils of smoky 
atmospheres are becoming well-known. 

Domestic convenience comes in with all these con- 
siderations, and adds to the general complication of 
the problem. The great increase in the use of gas 
is mainly owing to their convenience and fair economy 
for occasional heating. 
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It is desirable for some reasons at any rate that the 
ing of raw coal in fire-grates should stop. There 
is no prospect of its being entirely replaced by gas, 
icity or ordinary coke. House-heating requires a 
which will burn like coal without its waste and 
smoke. The product of the low temperature carbonisa- 
tion of coal is just such a fuel. It burns brightly like 
coal, but the valuable by-products no longer go up 
the chimney, as they have been captured at the works. 
The successful development of the low-temperature 
carbonisation process will make the solution of the 
Jem of house heating easier, but there is not likely 
to be any simple solution of a problem which includes 
such diverse factors as the price of fuel, the nature of 
radiation, the physiology of the human body, domestic 
convenience and the conservation of natural resources. 
J. @ C. 


Correspondence 


THE THREATENED COSTER 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—The Daily Press has seen fit to keep an almost unbroken 
silence on the subject of the L.C.C. (General Powers) Bill, which 
contains clauses calculated to destroy, or at least to limit disas- 
trously, the trade of the coster. No doubt the matter is not 
statistically a very great one, but injustice is not measured by 
statistics. Nor can it be called a small matter, for there are a 
hundred thousand costers or more in London, and they supply 
the food of the whole of the poorest class in many districts in 
East and South London. 

Briefly, since your space is limited, the proposal is to tie up 
costermongering with licences limited to one borough (perhaps 
to one street of one borough, on certain selected days only) and 
to one particular class of goods; and to charge a fee for the 
clearance of the rubbish costers leave in the streets. In order to 
carry on the trade with the mobility and elasticity which have 
hitherto enabled costers to undersell shopkeepers it will be 
necessary to take out a multiplicity of licences at five shillings 
each, an expense beyond the means of any but the most flourish- 
ing costers ; for, as Charles Booth pointed out as long ago as 
1908, a large proportion of street-traders are old and broken men, 
whose whole capital may not exceed five shillings. 

The professed objects of the Bill, to dea] with traffic obstruc- 
tion and with street-litter, are amply provided for by existing 
statutes ; and even were it necessary to license costermongers, 
why should they be licensed by the borough councils, often 
reflecting the views of their trade rivals, the shopkeepers, instead 
of by the Metropolitan Police, who already issue to the itinerant, 

as distinguished from the stationary street traders, a hawker’s 
licence that covers the whole of London ? 

Ever since the ‘sixties, when Henry Mayhew of Punch cham- 
pioned the costers, the shops have been making as much trouble 
as they can for them. Proposals resembling those contained 
in the L.C.C. Bill have been put forward time and again and 
rejected on their merits. This time the shopkeepers are taking 
no chances; they have wrapped up their restricting clauses 
mM & measure dealing with a host of municipal affairs, many of 
them so parochial as to appear ridiculous, and in this sly way, 
disguised in the fribbles and frabbles of Aldermanic pre- 
occupations, they hope at last to pass a measure, repugnant to 
their constituents and calculated, by removing the most effective 
ee of the shops, to raise the price of food to the very 

The coster is the smallest of small capitalists, but in his case 
the Socialistic predilection for big business is surely a mistake. 

lestroy the coster is to deliver us to the shops, whose ancient 

tradition of petty fraud and whose modern notion of price- 
raising combinations are alike opposed to the public interest. 

d what is to become of the hundred thousand costers and 

families ? Are they to be left to swell the expenses of the 
Guardians in the districts in which they live—the poorest and 
most overburdened districts of London ?—Yours, etc., 
5 Osnaburgh Terrace, N.W. 1. Bastt BuntING. 
March 9th. 


SICKNESS BENEFIT 

To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sim,—May I, as a panel practitioner, bring to your notice 

a points raised by the speeches of Sir K. Wood and others 
Parliament, when the subject discussed was the increase in the 





numbers of insured persons drawing sickness benefit during the 
coal strike? 

It was alleged by Sir K. Wood that a very large number of men 
drew benefit who were not entitled to it, and that this was the 
fault of the doctors on the panel. 

The Minister quoted :— 

(a) The number of cases in which the doctor's certificate of 
unfitness was cancelled by the referee. I would point out that 
it is very unsafe to assume that in all these cases the doctor was 
wrong and the referee right. The doctor is nearly always a 
better clinician than the referee (he is in practice), and he is 
certainly always in a better position to decide the question than 
the man who only sees the case once, and knows nothing of the 
patient’s surroundings. Further, it must not be assumed that 
because a man goes back to work he is fit for work. He may 
struggle on in spite of ill-health, or, as often happens, he breaks 
down again and goes back on to ““ Lloyd George.” 

(b) The number of cases in which the men “ declared off” 
in preference to going before the referee. It is a very bad mistake 
to take it for granted that these men who refuse to see the referee 
are fit for work. An astoundingly large number of men who are 
obviously unfit prefer to go back to work unfit rather than be 
“ bothered about ” (as they say) by the officials. 

I am not disputing that in a large number of cases contracts 
were broken by the doctors. How many doctors were unscru- 
pulous or careless it is, of course, quite impossible to estimate, 
but a very important point in this matter was not mentioned 
in Parliament, and I have not seen it referred to elsewhere. 
The Minister of Health reminded the doctors in July that a man 
must only be certified as unfit for work if he has a definite disease, 
or injury. The implication in the memorandum was clear 
enough, that a man who is weak from semi-starvation must not 
be given a certificate of unfitness for work. I do not dispute 
that a doctor who gives a certificate of unfitness to a man who 
cannot do his work because he is half starved is quite unjustified 
in thereby breaking his contract with the Minister. But I 
maintain that in many cases of semi-starvation it is excessively 
difficult to say whether the unfitness is due to the starvation or 
to disease, and that in these cases the doctor cannot be much 
blamed for giving the patient the benefit of the doubt. 

If it is the view of the Minister of Health that in this matter 
many of the doctors were unscrupulous or incompetent, then 
the remedy is clearly to get better and more trustworthy doctors, 
and | suggest that this can only be done by changing the attitude 
of mind of the officials. and (less important) improving the pay. 
Put quite shortly, the idea that the staff of the Ministry are the 
* officers and the doctors on the panel the “ other ranks” 
must be eradicated. It is a delusion which is very prevalent 
amongst the officials.— Yours, etc., R. L. Krrcnine. 

24 West End, Wetherby, 

Yorks. 
March 2nd, 1927. 


MEDIAEVAL MISOGYNY 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—I feel a certain diffidence about breaking in upon Mr. 
Aldington’s controversy with your reviewer on the subject of 
medieval misogyny. but I have spent some years in the collection 
of material on medizval ideas about women, and am, moreover, 
a great admirer of Mr. Aldington’s work, for his translation of 
Les Quinze Joyes de Mariage transfers into English the exact 
flavour of the original, in a way I should have thought impossible 
until he did it. 

Surely the truth is that medieval ideas about women were as 
contradictory as generalisations about a sex must inevitably be. 
Mr. Aldington says that he could fill columns of your journa! 
with references to texts which support his view of medieval 
misogyny. So could I, but I could also fill columns with texts 
which support exactly the opposite view ; and so could he. A 
reader who read nothing but the Fathers of the Church, the 
fabliauz and the second part of the Roman de la Rose would deduce 
a profound and universal contempt for women. A reader who 
read nothing but the Troubadours, Marie de France and Dante 
would deduce the exact reverse. Mr. Aldington quotes a passage 
from Les Fabliauz in which he says “ M. Bédier is analysing the 
medieval attitude towards women.” But he is not. He is 
analysing the medieval attitude towards women in the fabliaua, 
or, to translate into a modern equivalent, he is analysing the 
modern attitude towards women in La Vie Parisienne. It is 
true that the romances and pastourelles often hinge on “ actually 
brutal ** stories. but it was a rough age, not only in the treatment 
of women but in everything else, and allowance has to be made 
for the greater refinement of modern manners and the greater 
sophistication of modern minds. “In other cases the lover 
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by her husband ”’ translated into twentieth-century terms would 
run “ the fact that the woman has failed to find a soul-mate in 
her husband,” and as such the simple plot keeps thousands of 
Messrs. Mudie’s subscribers enthralled. as the medieval pas- 
tourelle enthralled hundreds in its day. 

It is, in fact, inadequate to rely on literary sources alone in 
trying to discover what the Middle Ages thought about women. 
If these sources are to be believed medixeval women spent their 
lives in dizzily oscillating between a pit and a pedestal. The 
truth can only be discovered by searching at the same time among 
more humdrum historical sources in order to find out how women 
were being treated; and here are no pits or pedestals, but 
common earth, and woman with her feet well planted upon it. 
For if the troubadours sing the superiority and the fabliauz the 
inferiority of women, the records show them living with their 
men in a state of rough-and-ready ey. much relied upon, 
not only in the home but in a wider sphere. When the bourgeois 
goes away on business, when the lord to the wars, it is his 
wife who runs the shop or the manor in his absence and stands 
a siege when she has to ; when he dies it is his wife who is named 
as executrix of his will. If Mr. Aldi n (whose knowledge of 
i sources is profound) would look at any collection of 
medizval wills or borough records, or at the Paston or Stonor 
Letters, he would not, I think, find much justification for his 
opinion that “‘ except in rare cases women in the Middle Ages 
were certainly looked upon as inferior and dependents, and were 
often brutally treated.” 

But Mr. Aldington is so far right that wives were always theor- 
etically in subjection to their husbands (but which is he going 
to take as typical, Griselda or the Wife of Bath ?) and that 
misogyny was a favourite literary theme. A _ considerable 
practical equality did not prevent men (and women. too, for 
that matter) from being amused by contes gras like the fabliauz, 
any more than it prevents them from being amused by La Vie 
Parisienne to-day. The bearded gentleman guffawing over 
that gay sheet in the Métro is —- ly an uxorious husband and 
an obedient grandson ; for if Voltaire was right in saying that 
the English a hundred sects and only one sauce, he might 
equally well have remarked that the French have a hundred 
sauces and only one joke.—Yours, etc., EILEEN PoweER. 


NATURAL SELECTION 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—I see from Mr. Wells’s letter in your current issue 
(March 5th) that he is returning to the charge. He is ill-advised. 
He quotes a criticism upon me by Sir Arthur Keith in 
Nature, and with his usual blind trust in authority divorced 
from reason, makes it certain that Sir Arthur Keith is infallible. 

He is quite wro Sir Arthur Keith published some weeks 

in Nature a rather violent attack upon my careful analysis 
of Mr. Wells’s Outline of History, and my exposure of its errors. 
This attack is confined to the point of biology, for I notice that 
on all the other points where I discovered Mr. Wells to be out 
of date and deficient, critics are curiously silent. But biology 
so closely touches on theology that anti-Catholics cannot keep 
silent on it, even when it would be greatly to their advantage 
to do so. 

On the first opportunity I had after reading Sir Arthur Keith’s 
attack, I wrote a detailed and reasoned letter to Nature (which 
that paper was good enough to print) showing that either the 
eminent biologist (or anthropologist) had not read my book, or 
that if he had, he had gravely misrepresented it; for his 
attack showed an apparent ignorance of its arguments, of the 
facts mentioned in it, and was completely silent upon the very 
numerous and great modern authorities quoted therein. 

To this letter of mine Sir Arthur Keith added a footnote in 
which he said that he had read my book carefully, had looked 
up my references to authorities, and found them full of errors. 
But, curiously enough, he only quoted one definite case of what 
he called an error: this was my statement that Vialleton’s work 
was making people doubt the development of birds from 
reptiles. This is the only definite point which Mr. Wells quotes. 
Sir Arthur Keith says that he has looked up Vialleton’s Elements 
(published in 1911) and in that book he finds nothing more 
definite than that the origin of birds is a mystery. 

Sir Arthur Keith is quoting from the wrong book. My reference 
was to the very remarkable Membres et Ceintures des Vertébrés 
Tétrapodes, published in 1924. In that work, and notably from 
page 585 onwards, and upon 588, 590 and 592, there is 
long and detailed argument with illustrations against the guesses 
at the reptilian origin of the bird. It is an argument drawn 
from morphology, a trenchant and destructive criticism of the 
so-called “* Reconstructions” of extinct living creatures from 
their fossils, and a further ent based upon the different 
characters of the lung-system in bird and — which exclude 
the development of one from the other. It is clear that Sir 
Arthur Keith knew nothing of this important work, or he would 
—- blundered into confusing it with another and earlier 


Mr. Wells, of course, knew nothing about all this when he 
wrote his first reply to my criticism. But there is no excuse for 





——— 


such ignorance now. The Manchesier Guardian, upon the 
appearance of Mr. Wells’s pamphlet, published a leader Tidiculing 
me for daring to question the affirmations of so great a scientist 
I wrote them a letter (which they published) pointing out that 
neither the writer of that leader nor Mr. Wells can have had 
acquaintance with Vialleton’s work, airily as they alluded we 
I referred to the date of publication, to the name of the weil 
to the arguments it contained, and thereby concluded the 
controversy. 

Mr. Wells ends his letter by saying that comment is 
When he reads this comment of mine, I think he wil] change his 
mind.—Yours, etc., 

Reform Club, S.W. 1. H. Bettoc 
March 8th. : 


* BROADCASTED” 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Stz,—It is a curious contention of yours that, because a 
word is used in a slightly new connotation, you should alter 
the rules of grammar and conjugate it as a regular verb, Op 
this principle, in talking of an aeroplane you would have ty 
say it “ flied” instead of “ flew,” but eg you always do 
say, in common with many modern novelists, that he “ lighted” 
a match when you mean he “lit” a match. In a few year 
we shall read of the historic occasion on which 
“‘ fighted’ Carpentier. I invite you to descend from ap 
archaic pedestal and to rejoin the ranks of the grammarians,— 
Yours, etc., 

March 3rd. RUssELL, 

[We cannot see the relevance of any of Lord Russell's 
analogies. ‘“* Lighted’ and “ lit’ have been used indiff 
by good writers for centuries, though for our part we prefer 
the slight distinction of usage implied in such a sentence as 
“* He lit the lamp which lighted the room.” For the view of 
the grammarian, we may refer Lord Russell to Mr. Vernon 
Rendall’s letter below.—Epb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,— Your correspondent of last week and another in the 
Press of yesterday who talks of “ that ungrammatical horror, 
broadcasted,” have apparently, as usual, made no investigation 
of the question. The B.B.C. is equally guilty of casual ignorance. 
What form will ultimately prevail no-one can say, but “ broad- 
casted,” which you have deliberately used, is perfectly correct, 
since the verb was made out of a noun or adjective. It is nota 
new verb, and has long been in dialectic use for an old-fashioned 
process in the sowing of seed. 

Mr. Fowler, in his Modern English Usage, does not include 
“ broadcast "—probably it was only being invented when he 
was gathering his matter—but under “ forecast” he explains 
the rule clearly : 

“* Whether we are to say forecast or forecasted in the past tense 

and participle depends on whether we regard the verb or the 
noun as the original from which the other is formed ; if the 
verb is original (i.e. to guess beforehand) the past and p.p. will, 
of course, be casi ; if the verb is in fact derived (i.e. to makes 
forecast) they will as certainly be forecasted.” 
To-day, however, it is too much to hope that writers and speakers, 
professional or amateur, will take the trouble to make any 
research on a point of English. They all think they know it. 
They remind me of the gay young gentleman in Mansfield Park, 
who explained : ‘* Shakespeare one gets acquainted with without 
knowing how.”—Yours, etc., 

Royal Societies Club. Vernon RENDALL. 

February 27th 


“JEW SUSS” 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Str,—The answers to the questions with which you conclude 
your review of this book are as follows : 

(1) Lion Feuchtwanger was born at Munich in 1884. 

(2) Present residence, Berlin. Educated at Munich and 
Berlin, where he studied literature and ame | under 
Count Hertling, among others. Is a pronounced believer in, 
and defender of, the younger literary movement. Has lived 

deal abroad, chiefly in France and Italy, and at th 
outbreak of war was in isia, where he was interned. 

(8) Jud Siiss, published at Munich in 1925, is Herr Feucht- 
wanger’s first novel. He was previously widely known it 
Germany for his dramatic works, five in number—Ware 
Hastings (1916), Vasantasena, Die Kriegsgefangenen, Thomas 
Wendt and, with Bertolt Brecht, a translation of Marlowes 
Edward the Second. 

I may add, for the information of your reviewer and you! 
readers, that Herr Feuch r’s second historical 
Die Hassliche Herzogin, was published in Berlin last autum), 
is now in its one hundred and twenty-first thousand, and wil 
be issued here in the autumn.—Yours, etc., 

5 John Street, Martin SECKES. 
Adelphi. 
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Miscellany 
MUSIC AND BUSINESS 
T= are a number of institutions which make 


money out of education—Eton and Harrow, 
for example, but not Oxford and Cambridge. 

The consideration of this antithesis may lead us to 

some fruitful observations on the problem of the Queen’s 

Hall and Messrs. Boosey, Chappell and Co. Eton and 

Harrow, but particularly Eton, supply a product that 

isin considerable demand. Its value is a scarcity value 

like that of the white elephant or a strawberry ice in 
the middle of the Sahara. And Eton gives extra- 
ordinarily good value for money, since it provides the 
cheapest and easiest way in which a man may procure 
alittle distinction. This was not its original intention, 
but like everything else in the modern world it has 
become vulgarised with competition. The wise may 
view this universal process without misgiving, for 
it spells the ultimate doom and surrender of all labels. 

Meanwhile in the frenzied rush and scramble for fame, 
honour and distinctions, which is characteristic of its 
present era, every bauble and prize becomes cheapened 
and is finally beggared of all value. The crowd has 
rushed into the arena, where previously a few gentlemen 
fought, but the prizes which once glittered splendidly 
are seen to be the commoner brass for which anybody 
may grab, and soon cease to be worth grabbing. 

We are witnessing to-day a wholesale vulgarisation 
of music and, to take a particular example, of Beethoven. 
The centenary celebrations offer a spectacle that would 
be revolting were it not comic. It would need the pen 
of a Swift to do justice to the avidity with which 
Beethoven has been turned into “copy” for the 
nillion in the Sunday newspapers, which have printed 
in great headlines a theme from the “ Moonlight ” 
Sonata with portraits of “mystery” women whom 
Beethoven “‘ mysteriously ” loved. Fortunately, within 
a day it is all forgotten by the million readers who will 
be devouring some new “ story,” another “ mystery,” 
a fresh sensation. But it will have one immediate 
consequence which is that squeamish, hypersensitive 
minds will be led to ignore or depreciate Beethoven. 

The universal hymn of praise to Beethoven which is 
going up during this month all over the world will do 
considerable damage to music, for it is always assumed 
that — understand what they praise and no sensitive 
man will be able to mention Beethoven for some time 
without fear of ridicule. And all the time nobody 
perhaps will have even listened intelligently to a single 
one of Beethoven’s works, much less understood what 
is Beethoven’s especial and unique quality. Yet here 
and there amid all this noisy and empty clamour there 
will be found a few profound and sensitive natures who 
do Teally understand Beethoven’s music and can 
distinguish it from that of other great composers, and 
can penetrate to its essential greatness. But they are 
very, very few and we may ignore them and turn our 
eyes once more to the mob. 

The mob has suddenly been given access to music. 
I need hardly say that when I use the word “ mob” 
I am not thinking of the poor and obscure. No, I 
am thinking of the rich and ignorant. Broadcasting 
is doing for music what the Education Act of 1870 
did for literature, and the B.B.C. is the Daily Mail 
of music. In literature, in the printed word, it is 
conceivable that now we have reached bottom, that 
no further decline is possible. This assumes that the 

Wy newspapers have reached their maximum circu- 
lation; if they have not, a further decline is ible, 
for the policy of every newspaper must be to lower its 


standard until it reaches everybody, until there is no 
strata left for which it is too difficult or too intelligent. 
The Daily Mail and other big London dailies have a 
circulation of about a million. The News of the World 
which is a Sunday paper has a circulation, I believe, 
of three millions. Therefore, the Daily Mail has 
not apparently yet reached bottom ; there is still a lower 
strata to which it can descend. But I am told that a 
large proportion of the News of the World three-million 
circulation can only afford to, or as a matter of custom 
only does, buy a newspaper once a week. It is doubtful, 
therefore, whether there is much more room for expan- 
sion in the circulation of the big London dailies. Of 
course, there are the provinces, but I will omit them from 
my argument as they are largely catered for separately. 
If it is true that we have reached the greatest common 
number we can now hopefully look for a slow but 
steady improvement in the quality of newspapers. 
For it is by exercise that the mind develops and even 
the meanest intelligence which reads the Daily Mail 
for a year may then be a little less mean (I mean a 
little less indiscriminately voracious of sensation) 
since it is in the nature of the undifferentiated appetite 
to become jaded and that is the first step towards 
differentiation, discrimination, criticism and judgment. 

On the other hand a parallel process may be taking 
place and that is the degeneration of the taste of the 
semi-educated to that of the demi-semi-educated. 
By this means the upper strata of intelligence and 
consciousness may be eroded downwards as the lower 
strata are, at various points, emerging above sea-level 
or mob-level. It is from this point of view that we 
may consider that the daily newspaper and the B.B.C. 
are baneful influences. 


To confine our attention to the B.B.C., we find that, 
as a result of broadcasting, the “ Promenades”’ and 
the Symphony concerts of the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra have been wiped out. Now clearly the Gov- 
ernment has some responsibility here. If by the exer- 
cise of a monopoly of distributing cheap music the 
giving of first-rate concerts of the best music becomes 
commercially impossible, then it is the duty of the 
Government to insist that a portion of the huge revenues 
of the B.B.C. be earmarked for the purpose of upholding 
musical standards and giving the educa public 
what the uneducated public has unwittingly taken 
away. 

If the result of the 1870 Education Act had been to 
destroy the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge there 
would have been every justification for Government 
intervention. There is no time to be lost, for it is clear 
to all thinking people to-day that society depends for 
its civilised existence on the maintenance of the highest 
standards, and that no society can afford to leave its 
cultural standards at the mercy of big or little business. 
Actually the musical situation will very rapidly become 
much worse than the parallel case of the decay of the 
Universities would suggest, for it is really equivalent 
to the cessation of the printing of all books other than 
magazine fiction and ye In music we have 
nothing like the Oxford University Press, and even 
gramophone records are not quite comparable to the 
cheap editions of the classics, since a great deal is lost 
in spite of the advance that has been made during the 
last year or two in recording. And we are yet very 
far from having a full library of the musical classics. 
There is a great deal still to be done in this way. More 
than that, music needs to be perennially revivified by 
actual performance by fresh performers. Both music 
and drama can only live when re-performed and re- 
interpreted, and where are the new performers to come 
from? How will a new quartet ever get the support 
necessary to compete with the gramophone records of 
the Lener Quartet? It is possible that a time might 
come when there would be no quartet living able to 
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lay the Beethoven Quartets, which would remain 
locked up in the cop a records much as Sophocles 
is locked up in the dead language of Greece. It is 
imperative that some action should be taken by the 
Government. A _ special committee of the B.B.C. 
should be formed to deal with this question of supporting 
organisations of such national importance as the Prom- 
enade and Symphony concerts and the various sym- 
phony orchestras. It ought to be possible to draw up a 
scheme that would not only ensure their continued 
existence, but enable them to extend their sphere of 
operation. W. J. TURNER. 


ONE GOOD TURN 


HE District Justice drove his new motor car to the 
rear of the little Courthouse in Cloonmellin. 
Every second Tuesday since his appointment he 
had come out from the market town of Attacree, to deal 
firmly with such of the dwellers in a broad sweep of Con- 
naught countryside as tried to ignore the letter of the law. 
From the start he had been regarded as a “ hard” man. 
As one of those who had stood before his tribunal vowed, 
“He wouldn’t let his own grandmother off under the law 
that gives any dog the first bite free.” His cold eyes, 
accusingly fixed on the culprit beneath him, could inflict 
on rural pride a wound greater even than the ignominy 
resulting from legal conviction. He would announce, 
“You are fined five shillings,” in a tone which seemed to 
add the comment, “‘ And you’re a thorough blackguard 
into the bargain!” 

The chatter and whisperings of those who waited in 
the dingy little room were quickly stilled as the District 
Justice entered and briskly walked to his seat. The civic 
guards stood up smartly; their superintendent bent over 
the sheaf of papers in front of him. “ First case !”’ almost 
snapped out the man who sat on the faded green cushion 
that was formerly reserved for the Resident Magistrate. 
Like a Jack-in-the-Box, the clerk jerked himself up and 
began to read the charge. “... and did on the date 
aforesaid further permit the said beasts to remain on the 
public highway, in contravention of Section 99...” A 
very young solicitor entered a plea of “ Not guilty”: the 
case hinged on the point as to how far exactly a man may 
be from the cattle of which he is held to be legally in 
charge . . . The petty litany of minor offences dragged 
on; small fines alternating monotonously with; ‘“ Bound 
over to keep the peace for six months.” 

Suddenly the drab decorum of the little court was startled 
into something which approached anxiety. For a motley 
file of bedraggled-looking women, with brown faces, 
straggling hair and unkempt garments, came, with scared 
yet determined movements, into the stuffy room. Three 
of them carried babies in the brown shawls that were 
twisted round their waists. They were followed by half-a- 
dozen ragged and glum-faced men, one of whom darted 
back again from the door to hurl a torrent of guttural 
gibberish at the pale youth who had been left in charge of 
the rakish-looking line of spring-carts ranged outside. The 
most robust-looking of the men glanced ruefully at a 
square-jawed guard, whose left cheek was marked with a 
black-and-purple scar. 

While the newcomers looked apprehensively around the 
superintendent of the civic guards rose to his feet and began 
to speak in impressive tones. “...A very serious 
offence . . . Defendant, a man of the vagrant class com- 
monly known as tinkers, and giving the name of Eoghan 
Delaney . . . evening of the 18th instant . . . drunken 
quarrel between the tinkers themselves, in Tara Street, 
Cloonmellin . . . Defendant thereupon struck Guard Hen- 
nessey five times, having in his hand a soldering-iron . . .” 


ee 


The victim of the tinker’s violence, tenderly feeling the 
discoloured side of his face, gave his evidence with a show 
of vehemence. The culprit was half-pushed, half-guided 
forward. The eyes of the District Justice prepared to gy 
themselves on the tinker’s face with a gaze of more than 
usually grave severity, only to meet an answering look in 
which the initial defiance quickly gave way to the shock of 
wonderment. The right hand of the defendant shot out 
quickly, as if in an attempt to grip that of the Justice 
while his left tugged uncertainly at his frowsy muffler, lh 
a husky voice, that strove to carry @ note of pleasant 
recognition, the tinker exclaimed, “‘ Mister!” Next second, 
his right arm wildly waving, he tried to sing: “ Sol—di—en 
are we—e—e!” 

The sharp order which surprised the culprit into sileng 
had in its tone as much of wonder as of command. Ip 
amazement the officials eyed the grubby man who had 
violated the traditions of a court of law. Even the scared 
group of tinkers felt that Eoghan Delaney had made 
terrible blunder, for which a serious punishment must 
certainly follow. And then, as if with one accord, every 
eye in the room was focussed on the Justice, in the expec. 
tation that he was about to utter the words destined to 
bring retribution upon the offending tinker. As fast as he 
could write, the occupant of the bench was scribbling on 
piece of paper. A minute’s silence followed, and then he 
raised his head and passed the slip down to the chief of the 
civic guards. That wondering dignitary read the words; 
“Tell Guard Hennessey to see me after the court. I'll 
fix everything up for him.” The Justice began to speak 
in soft tones, as if he were talking to someone across a 
table: “ A difficult case indeed. Very. These people have 
not our—our standards, our sense of—sense of order and 
propriety as an—er—community. With them the vital 
need for keeping primitive passion in check is never—er— 
cultivated. Their lives foster a certain type of—of lawless- 
ness. Certain allowances must be made in certain cases.” 
The Justice raised his voice as he finished : “* On condition 
that the defendant promises me not to offend again, I have 
decided to discharge him. He will also promise me to leave 
the neighbourhood of Cloonmellin before to-night.” 

The astonished listeners scarcely heard the reply of the 
culprit as he promised to do anything that “ Mister” might 
ask. Half-an-hour later the excited group of tinkers was 
wildly discussing the affair, as they drank glasses of porter 
in a crowded public-house. But while Eoghan Delaney 
and his tribe willingly accepted the hospitality pressed on 
them by inquisitive folk who were anxious to know the secret 
that lay behind the tinker’s amazing acquittal, the recent 
defendant refused to cast any light on the mystery. He 
smiled to himself as scraps of comments by the villagers 
came to his ears: “ Why, he fined ould Patsy Killoran ten 
shillings for giving a back answer to one o’ the guards”: 
“Aye, and he bound me over, as well as a five bob fine, 
for telling long Jim Crawley the kind of character he bore 
with the neighbours.” 

It was late that evening when Eoghan told his story 
half-whispers to his listening fellow-tribesmen: “ Crips! 
when I look and saw "twas ‘ Mister’! That day on the 
Galway road, and he chucking his cycle machine into the 
ditch behind the hedge! Asking me to turn back and hide 
him under the bags in the cart. "Twas them Black and 
Tanners was after him! The little black ass I had then. 
I turned back when he was under the sacks, with the dust 
choking down his gullet! And rooch! come three loaded 
lorries near sweeping the ass and cart from the side of the 
road. I stops and they clear gone. Then out he hops 
back to his cycle machine. ‘Tinker,’ ses he to me, * maybe 
one day I'll do as much for you.’ I grips his hand, and ses 

I, ‘Soldiers are we!’ That was their song them times. 
Tuomas KELLY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. WYNDHAM LEWIS only writes about what 
M interests him. This is not the most striking 
thing about him, but it is a very rare charac- 
teristic, and it has two important consequences. What- 
ever he writes, if it interests his reader at all, becomes vividly 
interesting, and his prose is entirely freed from padding and 
dichés. That he is one of the few remarkable writers 
who have not passed their sixtieth year is recognised by 
a considerable number of people. In another four or 
five years it will be a fairly common opinion, but it is 
natural that many should be slow to give him his due. 
He does not write for “the dear reader.” His best 
are often inspired by hatred and contempt, and 
he displays pride in such feelings. But the natural vigour 
of his phrases and the frequent penetration of his thought 
ought to be obvious to anyone who is unalarmed by a 
surly and lonely pride, or is not put off by his personal 
attacks. These remarks hardly apply to his last book, 
The Lion and the Fox (Grant Richards. 16s.), but the 
reader of the first number of his new magazine, The Enemy 
(2s. 6d.), which is practically another long book by 
Wyndham Lewis, so short or so unimportant are the 
contributions by others in it, will find them corroborated 
there. I have only read in that remarkable publication, 
but I can see that it contains criticism of the first order. 
It would be folly for anyone to miss it who likes to see 
modern literature and morals brought under the examina- 
tion of a powerful imagination and an analytical mind. 


* * * 


The Lion and the Fox is packed with ideas, some of them 
valuable, all of them independent. It purports to be 
about Shakespeare’s plays, but it is concerned with many 
other things besides. Mr. Wyndham Lewis is the very 
opposite of the academic critic. The academic critic of 
the best kind covers his subject. He reads up all that has 
been written about it, and maintains a detached and 
impartial attitude towards every part of it. Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis, as I said, only writes about aspects which interest 
him, and whatever does interest him, he brings into relation 
with his reflection and reading upon subjects often far 
from histheme. The result is often extremely illuminating 
and invariably arresting. The conscientious academic 
critic who sets out to write about Shakespeare will start 
by reading hundreds of books about him, volumes upon 
volumes of Elizabethan plays, monographs upon the 
contemporary stage, acting, metre, sources of plots, 
chronicles, and so on. He will confine his study to what 
is obviously germane to his subject. Having accumulated 
& vast apparatus, he will then spend most of his time in 
weighing opposite theories and maintaining, stoutly and 
ingeniously perhaps, a betwixt-and-between position of 
his own. Nothing could be more unlike Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis’s methods. He is not unread in Shakespearian 
criticism, that is evident; but many of his own ideas 
about Shakespeare have occurred to him while reading 
The Golden Bough, Machiavelli, or some book upon 
sociology, ethnology, philosophy or psychology. The result 
is that his own book is a kind of notebook composed of 
short sections which subtend upon his subject, often from 
an angle so much wider than the usual one that the Shake- 
speare scholar would certainly rule them out as irrelevant. 
For instance, in order to expound the nature of Shake- 
spearian tragedy, it may seem unnecessary to illustrate 
the primitive conception of the incarnation of divinity 
and the sacrifice of “the god-man.” The relevance of 





such a custom lies, however, in its connection with that 
“ divinity ” which doth still hedge a Shakespearian king, 
and in the “ pathos” of the downfall of a being who has 
occupied a position of glorious isolation above mankind. 
Perhaps, too, in the King’s death, or rather in our tragic 
sense to which his death appeals, there may still lurk, 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis suggests, some shadow of that idea 
of purgation through the sufferings of the dying god, 
which expressed itself literally in those ancient rites. 
It seems a far cry from the customs of the Aztecs or the 
etiquette of Dahomey to Shakespeare’s kings, but, having 
read those sections, the imagination is certainly more 
alert to catch the significance of one aspect of Shakespeare’s 
tragic sense. This “idea” is only one of the many with 
which the book swarms, and by no means the most 
valuable. I mention it first, not because of its importance 
compared to the others, but because it illustrates the 
fusing quality of Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s mind, which 
always gives me pleasure and starts many fresh ideas. 
When he reads he does not keep the results of reading in 
different compartments, but stirs them up into a rich broth 
which he ladles out to us. The thinness and tameness of 
much criticism is largely due to critics bringing to bear 
on their subject so small a part of their experience and 
only their specialised knowledge. Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
is a philosopher, a painter, a novelist and a man of wide 
and various curiosities, and he thinks and writes with a 
vast mass of miscellaneous haphazard knowledge and 
experience ready to his hand. 
* * * 

The first part of the book is about Tudor England and 
Renaissance Italy, and the deep impression made upon 
the Renaissance mind by Machiavelli’s doctrine and his 
candour. This introduction is a preparation for pre- 
senting as the master-subject of Shakespeare’s plays the 
conflict between chivalry and Christian mysticism, on the 
one hand, and the scientific spirit of the Renaissance and 
of the modern world, on the other. “ It was the struggle 
which gave such force and point to the work of Cervantes 
and Rabelais. And Shakespeare was more positivist than 
Cervantes, and less so, I think, than Rabelais: his was 
a mean position, but with this mean he gathered the 
excesses of his time as well. That is why with all his 
measure he had such force.” The point which Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis stresses is that this preoccupation, which is 
one of our own time, too, “ runs through all the mass of 
his plays.” ‘‘It could be styled the battle of the lion and 
the fox. The contrast of the tragedy arising from the 
meeting of the Simpleton and the Machiavel, the Fool and 
the Knave. Othello is the most obvious instance of this 
preoccupation, and nothing else; but it springs up every- 
where in Shakespeare’s plays. Coriolanus and Hotspur, 
Ajax and Hector, in varying degrees, are other instances 
of simpletons.”” Space is necessary to present with any 
plausibility his theory of the pervasiveness of the lion and 
the fox theme, or to justify his interpretation of the Re- 
naissance as a movement of the scientific, amoral, com- 
mercial spirit in man. The value of his theory that 
Shakespeare’s theme was the victory of the small, matter- 
of-fact man over the heroic simpleton lies rather in its 
fruits, the acute and imaginative comments it suggests 
to him, than in its general applicability. Othello-Iago is 
undoubtedly an example of such a theme; Lear, too, 


clearly belongs to the class of Heroic Simpletons, but what, 
for instance, are we to make of Macbeth, also a colossus ? 
Is he Lion or Fox? The passages upon the mind and tem- 
perament of Shakespeare are perhaps the most valuable of 
all the suggestions which this remarkable book eontains. 
These I will reserve for further discussion. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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LAWRENCE THE NATION-MAKER 
Revolt in the Desert. By T. E. Lawrence. Cape. 30s. 


This abridged account of Lawrence’s epic adventures in 
Arabia and Syria during the last two years of the War is a 
strange, and in many ways an irritating, book, and one cannot 
resist the feeling that its author meant it to be strange and 
sometimes meant it to be irritating. He is altogether what 
most people would consider “‘ a strange fellow,’ and one would 
guess that he does not dislike to be so considered. He 
deliberately spells the same name differently on different pages, 
thus greatly enhancing the difficulties of the reader who knows 
no Arabic, and his slightly mannered style makes comprehension 
no easier. Often, too, there are large hiatus and even small 
contradictions in the narrative. The Sheik Auda abu Tayi, 
for instance, is first introduced to us in conference with the 
other leaders upon plans and prospects. Auda, we are told, 
“thought all things possible with dynamite and money.” 
Many pages—and weeks—later, there is some destruction to be 
done, and we learn that “‘ Auda had not before known dynamite 
and with a child’s pleasure, etc.”” That is a trifling example, 
but it is typical of much in the book. The patient reader is 
constantly being pulled up with a jerk—‘* Oh, but I thought 
just now he said . . .”—and he looks back, and generally 
finds no explanation. Or he reads, “‘ J. thought that perhaps 
he had better go round to the other side and see what W. was 
doing ""—this being the first intimation that either J. or W. 
was within a hundred miles of the spot. Something, not 
rarely some vital link, seems to have been left out, and there 
is nothing for the reader to do but go on and make the best 
of it. Which, by the way, must be something like what 
Lawrence had often to do. His campaign with Feisal, from 
Medina to Damascus, was probably little more coherent than 
his book. 

Probably, too, one would understand the book more easily 
if one had some previous knowledge of its writer. Certainly 
one begins to understand it far better towards the end, as 
the temper and personality of Lawrence become clearer. But 
perhaps the second half is more clearly written ; to decide that 
point a second reading must be undertaken at leisure. Mean- 
while, some idea of the author’s temperament may possibly be 
conveyed by a quotation from the very end of the book. He 
has lived two years almost exclusively with Arabs, in Arab 
clothes and Arab dirt, often loathing his comrades but suffering 
everything to “‘ help England win the War.” At last sweeping 
victory comes, and he joins up with Allenby’s troops outside 
Damascus. He walks about in the evening and sees Australians 
in uniforms ; and he writes : 

This death’s livery which walled its bearers from ordinary life 
was sign that they had sold their wills and bodies to the State : 
and contracted themselves into a service not the less abject for 
that its beginning was voluntary . . . to the peace eye they 
were below humanity. Only women with a lech were allured by 
those witnessing clothes; the soldiers’ pay, not sustenance, like 
a labourer’s, but pocket money, seemed most profitably spent 
when it let them drink sometimes and forget. 

Convicts had violence put upon them. Slaves might be free, 
if they could, in intention. But the soldier assigned his owner 
the twenty-four hours’ use of his body ; and sole conduct of his 
mind and passions. 

And the writer of this passage had only the day before—after 
seeing the horribly mutilated body of an Arab woman—ordered 
his men to give no quarter to a routed Turkish column which, 
two thousand strong, was massacred almost to a man. “ We 
killed and killed, even blowing in the heads of the fallen and 
of the animals.”” And four years later this same Lawrence, 
abandoning his Oxford fellowship and the Government service 
and even his military rank, perversely donned uniform as a 
ranker, first in the Air Corps, then in the Tank Corps, and 
then again as an air mechanic, a rank from which, though he 
had been a Colonel and led a national army, he refused and 
still refuses to be promoted. The reader should know at least 
this much of Lawrence before he opens this book. 

One other small and one other serious complaint must be 
lodged. The small one is that too many pages of the first 
half of the book are filled with essentially dull, because lifeless, 
descriptions of soils and scenery, burning heat and icy winds, 
which only literary genius could make real for English readers. 
The serious complaint is that Lawrence, either out of modesty 
or of perversity—much more probably the latter—says far too 
little of what he himself did. History, we suppose, will present 
him as the chief author of Arab nationalism and freedom, and 
towards the end of his tale there are indications enough that 
he would not dispute this view of what he accomplished. Yet 
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of that he tells us nothing at all during the first and most 
critical year of his work. He tells us of minor raids and 
exploits in which he took part, and some of his descriptions 
of these are extremely vivid and in every way admirable - but 
he tells us nothing at all of the essential things, of his personal 
relations with Feisal, of the organisation and the pro 

which led to great events, and of the manner in which he gained 
the confidence of the Arabs and became a legendary hero ip 
all the country that lies between Mecca and Aleppo and 
Bagdad. This reticence, whatever its cause, makes it impossible 
for the reader to understand his achievement, or indeed, to 
make head or tail of what really happened. The story thus 
becomes like “‘ Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark.” The 
reader who has no independent knowledge of the march to 
Akaba can hardly fail to be astonished at the friendly respect 
with which Lawrence was immediately thereafter treated 
Allenby, for there is nothing in this book to indicate that its 
author played any very important part in that most important 
success. He might almost have been no more than an enter. 
prising war correspondent. Thus some parts of the tale are 
made almost unintelligible. Later on, however, Lawrence records 
plainly enough how his importance enabled him to snub British 
Generals, and how on the entry into Damascus he assumed 
and effectively exercised the authority to dismiss a Government, 
and set up another. 


Lawrence identified himself utterly for two years with the 
Arab cause, and most evidently found himself at home in his 
surroundings. He had a great sense for dramatic effect. He 
knew when to risk his life before the Arab gallery and when, 
for the sake of the whole Arab cause as he conceived it, to 
choose the better part of valour. He was both actor and 
impresario—and that was how he saw himself. It is impossible 
to discover from this book whether he ever had any genuine 
enthusiasm for the cause of Arab nationalism. Probably he 
had, but it is characteristic of him that he does not admit it. 
He prided himself on the possession of the fleetest.and hardiest 
camels in all Arabia, and of being able to cling to the saddle 
for longer waterless marches than any Arab. He deliberately 
created his own legend. He surrounded himself with a personal 
bodyguard of sixty or seventy of the worst cut-throats and 
bravos in Arabia. The main qualifications for entry into that 
select company were a real knowledge of camels and a criminal 
record ; and its régime of extreme punishments and extreme 
rewards made it the most envied corps in the whole Arab 
army. But all that even these picked and fearless blackguards 
could do, Lawrence always set himself to excel. No wonder 
when he came back to Europe he was not content to serve as 
a don or a civil servant. If he must serve at all, let it be in 
the lowest of ranks—a servitude patently chosen, not thrust 
upon him. To be for a year or two in effect a Soldier-King 
must be a terribly upsetting experience. 

Fundamentally, the Lawrence of this book seems to be a 
despiser of other men, though there is no rancour in his con- 
tempt. It is merely that his view is always from some lofty 
fastness of his own, and when he is not looking down, he is 
looking in rather than up. Even for his comrades of those 
great days Lawrence seems to have retained small liking or 
respect. Of the Bedouins, his earliest and longest friends, he 
writes : 

They were absolute slaves of their appetite, with no stamina 
of mind; drunkards for coffee, milk or water, gluttons for stewed 
meat, shameless beggars of tobacco. They dreamed for weeks 
before and after their rare sexual exercises, and spent the inter- 
vening days titillating themselves and their hearers with bawdy 
tales. Had the circumstances of their lives given them oppor- 
tunity they would have been sheer sensualists. Their strength 
is the strength of men geographically beyond temptation: the 
poverty of Arabia made them simple, continent, enduring. If 
forced into civilised life they would have succumbed like any 
savage race to its diseases, meanness, luxury, cruelty, crooked 
dealing, artifice; and, like savages, they would have suffered 
them exaggeratedly for lack of inoculation. If they suspected 
that we wanted to drive them, either they were mulish or they 
went away. If we comprehended them, and gave time 
trouble to make things tempting to them, then they would go 
to great pains for our pleasure. Whether the results achieved 
were worth the effort, no man could tell. 

After all these complaints and criticisms we are bound to 
say: This was a man, and this book of his is a book. It tells 
a tale no other man has ever told or will ever be able to tell. 
And if at times it seems confused and aloof and almost con- 
temptuously casual, it also contains a great deal of splendid 
narrative. In itself, too, it is a very great tale, epic in subject 
if not in manner. Essentially it is the story, not of an episode 
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of the Great War, but of a single man and of an isolated 
pational renaissance. It is reasonably certain that Damascus 
yould have been taken and the Turks driven to surrender 
pot a day earlier nor a day later if there had been no Lawrence 
and the Arabs had never arisen. Feisal, of course, would not 
now be ruling in Irak, and the French would probably have 

their Syrian subjects more docile, but the Armistice 

have been signed, all the same, on November 11th, 
1918, and the Versailles Treaty would have been different only 
in respect of one or two quite unimportant clauses. The Arab 

was never of serious military significance. Under 
[awrence’s direction it cut the railway for a time here and 
there, embarrassing the Turks as a cloud of flies may embarrass 
aswordsman. As far as the Great War is concerned, Lawrence 
merely organised the flies. But in organising them it is possible 
that, for good or ill, he recreated a nation. And for a man 
who has done that, what is there left but to become a mechanic 
in the Air Force and the consolation of being able to refuse 
even @ lance-corporal’s stripe? That is better, at any rate, 
than having accepted a baronetcy, but one cannot help wishing 
that Lawrence’s inordinate temperament had permitted him 
to take a middle course and to place his remarkable talents 
at the service of his country in a more important and useful, 
if yet subordinate, capacity. But the Lawrences of this world 
are difficult people. 

Of the portrait-drawings in the book, Mr. John’s are, of 
course, excellent, especially his picture of Feisal, Lawrence’s 
great “god in the car’; the others in their sameness are 
hardly worthy of the text. But the drawing by S. Carline of 
the aeroplane bombing of the Turks in their precipitous retreat 
through the mountains is so vivid and admirable that we are 
glad to know that, as an exhibit in the Imperial War Museum, 
the original belongs to the nation. 


FACT AND FORM 


Constable. By ANpré& Fontarnas. Translated by Witrrip 
Jackson. Lane. 5s. 

Fantin-Latour. By Gustave Kaun. 
Jackson. Lane. 5s. 

Rodin. By Litonce B&n&pITE. 
Jackson. Lane. 5s. 

James McNeill Whistler (Modern Masters of Etching). The 
Studio. 5s. 


Translated by WILFRID 


Translated by WuI.FRID 


The Woodeut: No. 1. Edited by Hersert Furst. ‘The 
Fleuron.” 12s. 6d. 
The Art of Decorative Painting. By Water Bayes. Chapman 


and Hall. 2ls. 


Unlike the scientist, who builds upon the discoveries of his 
predecessors, the artist faces nature alone, equipped with nothing 
but his own sensibility. Progress in art is thus confined to the 
domain of technique. Where the imagination is concerned, the 
past can only inspire ; it cannot instruct. 

From the moment the laws of perspective were established, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that the artist would gradually acquire complete control 
over the means of reproducing the outward appearances of 
nature. As a matter of fact, the process occupied about four 
centuries and was completed somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 1870. From that moment the more original and enterprising 
artists perceived that they had reached a deadlock, and that the 
whole problem of the relationship of art and nature would have 
to be reconsidered. This problem is still awaiting its solution, 
but at least it is beginning to be possible to study the whole 
subject from the historical standpoint. 

Although the artists of the nineteenth century were mainly 
concerned with naturalistic representation, one need not look 
far to see that other interests occupied them, if only spasmodi- 
cally and incidentally. Since we are here concerned with Con- 
stable, Fantin-Latour, Whistler, and Rodin, we may as well 
take them as typical exponents of the artistic ideas and methods 
of their period, and see how the two rival objectives of fidelity to 
natural appearances and a desire for structural harmony are 
reconciled in their works. 

Constable, the earliest in date, is at first sight the most con- 
cerned with the rendering of visual impressions and the least 
troubled by formal considerations. But when we look at his 
paintings by the light of subsequent history it becomes evident, 
‘specially in his less premeditated work, that his ever-increasing 
independence and ability in noting natural fact did not restrict 
his achievement to a simple transcription of scenery. Like 


most artists of his century, he relied on his sensibility rather 
than his conscious intelligence to effect the simplification and 
co-ordination by virtue of which the facts of nature are trans- 
muted into the fabric of art; but his well-developed sense of 
tonal unity and his genius for synthetic brushwork gave his 
painting an esthetic consistency of a very definite kind. By 
contrast, Whistler’s method of attacking the same problem 
seems intellectual rather than instinctive. Artistically better 
educated than Constable, and aware of oriental practices, he 
understood the necessity for carefully considered planning, for 
the tracing of a harmonious silhouette ; though beyond this 
interest in the mise-en-page he never advanced to any profound 
discoveries in three-dimensional design. Even his interest in 
and command of silhouette are more evident in his paintings 
than in his etchings, with which we are here concerned. The 
quality that gives these their artistic value is the tact with which 
he leaves the superfluous unsaid ; as creations of the wxsthetic 
intelligence they remain a little negative, because for all the 
skill displayed in clearing away unwanted detail and arranging 
the simple outlines of the scene in a tasteful arabesque, 
they lack a closely knit constructive scheme in which every part 
of the design is intelligibly interlaced. In etching, however, 
the slightness of the medium discreetly covers an imperfectly 
realised plastic structure. This deficiency is less easily con- 
cealed in oil painting, with its more highly developed representa- 
tional appeal. Here it is that Fantin-Latour falls behind some 
of his contemporaries—Courbet at his best, for instance, or 
Corot in his figure-pieces, or Cézanne almost always. He was 
an accomplished painter; that is, when confronted with the 
multiplicity of nature he could reduce it to some sort of syn- 
thesis. But his architectonic sense was uncertain; and except 
in his unambitious flower-pieces, which have a certain freshness 
(but how much less than Manet’s or Renoir’s !) his painting is 
marred by an incurable stodginess, which makes his portraits 
seem so dead, for all their ability, and wrecks at the outset the 
large groups like the “ Atelier de Batignolles,” the “‘ Hommage 
& Delacroix” and “Autour du Piano,” and still more the 
deplorable allegories inspired by his excited adoration of 
Schumann and Berlioz and Wagner. In this monumental vein, 
which taxed the resources of Ingres himself to the utmost, it 
was hardly likely that the mildly lyrical Fantin would succeed. 
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Something like the same incompatibility of aim and equip- 
ment appears in Rodin’s sculpture, accentuated here by the 
actual physical solidity of his material compared to the evan- 
escent atmospheric qualities with which he tried to endow it. 
A brush stroke on canvas or a pencil line on paper can reflect 
in a peculiarly intimate way the temperament of the man who 
made them; but stone or bronze require a more impersonal 
touch, a more abstract method of approach. As a designer in 
three dimensions Rodin was a considerable virtuoso in the 
French baroque tradition that descended from Bernini through 
Puget and Coysevox and Carpeaux, though he was gifted with 
®@ more recondite imagination and a sensibility of finer grain ; 
but he had not their feeling for material. His marble has a 
blunt finish reminiscent of icing-sugar, while his bronzes, like 
Epstein’s, are seldom more than metallic reproductions of a 
clay model. 

A reaction was bound to follow such consistent neglect of 
the special qualities of a medium, so pronounced a tendency to 
choose the material (clay or oil-paint) that offers the least 
resistance to the creator’s hand. The artist of to-day is regaining 
a wholesome respect for the substances in which he works and 
a fondness for those which dictate their own treatment. The 
prints illustrated in the first number of this attractive periodical, 
The Woodcut, observe quite pointedly the comparatively exacting 
conventions of their craft. Paint, on the other hand, is so 
amenable and can be put to so many uses that those who would 
describe its capacities must write a large book or confine them- 
selves to a single branch of the subject. This at first sight is 
the course Mr. Bayes has adopted ; but as he insists that all 
good painting is decorative the scope of his book is less restricted 
than one might suppose from the title. Actually it is a most 
illuminating study of painting in relation to its surroundings ; 
it discusses pictures not so much as if they were an ideal of the 
contemplative mind, as critics are so prone to do, but from the 
practical standpoint of what to do with the things once they 
are painted. This is a difficult question, which Mr. Bayes 
discusses with intelligence and zest and a refreshing humour. 
To him the ordinary person’s desire for a harmonious domestic 
ensemble needs far more attention than the vague but frequently 
expressed longing of the civic enthusiast to have the town- 
hall covered with mural decorations that nobody will ever see. 
His scheme for a circulating library of pictures has much to 
recommend it. It is not clear, however, what allowance he 
makes for the fact that while books and pianola-rolls exist in 
numerous and easily replaceable replicas, pictures are unique ; 
he offers no consolation, moreover, to those who fall in love 
with a — and have to give it up at the end of their term ; 
nor to those who—if option of purchase is part of the agreement— 
are thus cheated of their share of the picture. But his book is 
well written and well illustrated and deserves a wider public 
than its title might attract. 


THE REPRESSION OF THE POOR 


English Poor Law History. Part I. The Old Poor Law. By 
SIDNEY AND Beatrice Wess. Longmans. 2ls. 


Mr. and Mrs. Webb have now nearly completed their brilliant 
series on the history of local government in England. The 
principal works that have already appeared in that series— 
The Parish and the County, The Manor and the Borough, and 
Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes—all cover the period 
from 1688 to 1835. The story of the Poor Law begins at an 
earlier date, and in a final volume, on which the authors are now 
at work, it will be carried right down to our own day. The 
present volume will unquestionably take its place at once as 
the history of the Old Poor Law. It is far more comprehensive 
than any previous account ; it contains, as its authors mention 
with casual modesty, “‘ along with the results of our own resear- 
ches, what we have been able to assemble from the available 
books and pamphlets of the past three or four centuries.” It is 
very fully documented, and it has all that clearness of arrange- 
ment in which the Webbs excel. 

The Old Poor Law is generally dated from 1601—the “ 48rd 
Elizabeth,” itself a codification of previous Tudor laws, by which 
the State made compulsory public provision of relief to the 
destitute. Hitherto this task had been left to Christian charity, 
the main concern of the civil power being to repress the poor, 
who with the advance of civilisation—i.e., war, trade and 
disease—were becoming more and more formidable. But 
almsgiving failed to give effective relief ; in fact, it made matters 
worse, and the Tudor kings were driven to develop “‘ a systematic 
relief of the indigent, whether orphan, sick or aged, within a 
framework of compulsory labour for all wno could contribute 
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to their own maintenance.” To this we may very likely attrj 
as Mr. and Mrs. Webb say, the remarkable immunity of 
for four centuries from any serious revolt. But there is 
important thing, too, which they note about the Tudor legislation, 
It still maintained its repressive character, and it only 
benignant because it was milder than what had gone before: 
The English Poor Law at no time gave the destitute a personal 

“right” to relief... What was exacted was not a right at all, 

but an obligation. The Act of the 43rd Elizabeth cast upon thy. 

parish and its officers, and the J.P.’s under whom they acted, the 
obligations to relieve the impotent poor and to provide the able 
bodied with the means of earning their livelihood by work, 
this legislation, destitution, however caused, was in effect adjudged 
to be a public nuisance, like muck heaps, or vermin, or vagrants : 
and this nuisance had to be abated in the manner and by the 
officers prescribed by the law, which was to be enforced by criming} 
proceedings against officials in default ... This conception of 
destitution as a public nuisance had unforeseen results in the mind 
of the unpaid and annually elected parish officer. He became 
obsessed with the notion of ridding his parish of the nuisance at the 
least possible expense to the ratepayers . . . Hence the immediate 
and ever-recurring zeal displayed by the overseer to put in operation 
the preposterous law of 1662 for the forcible removal to their places 
of settlement, of poor persons not belonging to his own parish, 
whom he chose to think likely, at some future time, to become 
chargeable to the parish. Hence the eagerness a century later to 
pervert the Vagrancy Acts into a method of “ clearing "’ the parish 
of beggars and other “ unemployed ” persons, by ** passing ” them, 
at the expense of the counties that they traversed, round and 
round the kingdom, and wherever practicable, pushing them across 
the border into Scotland, or dispatching them overseas to Ireland 
or Jersey. 

But these mischiefs came later. There was an interlude—a 
period of about half-a-century covering the later years of Elizabeth 
and the first two Stuart reigns—when the Tudor Poor Law 
worked tolerably well. This appears to have been due almost 
entirely to the administrative policy pursued. The Privy 
Council—especially under the personal government of Charles I. 
from 1629 to 1640—acted as a central] Poor Law authority, and 
continually drove the local justices and parish officers to carry 
out their duties to the poor. All this paternalism disappeared, 
however, in the Civil War, and the Restoration did not bring 
it back. The Restoration, indeed, ushered in a long period of 
administrative anarchy, in which the “ framework of repression” 
was strengthened by the Law of Settlement, and Overseers and 
Justices muddled their way through scandals and crises to 
** Speenhamland” in 1796 and the death of the Old Poor Law 
a generation later. How they did it Mr. and Mrs. Webb show 
us in an exceedingly able analysis of the various methods of 
reliefs that came into and went out of fashion. There was the 
policy of the “ profitable employment ” of the poor—advocated 
by Locke and opposed by De Foe. This made a strong “ moral” 
appeal, and in one or two cases (e.g., at Bristo] in 1696, and at 
Shrewsbury more than a century later) raised great hopes; 
but there, as everywhere else, it turned out an utter failure in prac- 
tice. There was the plan of farming the poor—the plan, as Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb put it, “‘ of dealing with the nuisance of destitu- 
tion very much as with the nuisance of town dung, namely, by 
handing it over at a fixed price to the speculator who saw his 
way to make the largest pecuniary profit from the contract.” 
Every variety of “ farming ’’ was tried ; there were contractors 
for the management of the workhouse, for infants and children, 
for lunatics, for the sick. And always, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
point out, the parish was in the same dilemma. If the contractor 
was paid a lump sum it was obviously to his advantage to adopt 
brutal methods to keep the number of his paupers down. If he 
was paid so much per head, his profits would obviously rise with 
the number of his charges, and his business therefore was not to 
repel but to attract. And so it was that it was a matter of chance 
—or of parish policy—whether a workhouse was a “ house of 
terror ” or a “ house of license and debauchery.” 

But there was also the policy of the “ workhouse test.” This 
of course, came to be a potent engine in the reformed Poor Law 
of 1884; but it had been experimented with a century and more 
earlier. It was, however, in Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s words, “8 
horrible thing, against which humanity sooner or later, nearly 
everywhere revolted.” And, as they note: 

There is one fact that stands out in the analysis of all the different 
types of workhouses, whether the institution was started as a House 
of Correction, as a factory for profitably employing the poor, a4 
means of deterring applicants for relief, or as an establishment for 
the education of the young, the treatment of the sick, the detention 
of the mentally defective and the lunatic. However it began, the 
institution was perpetually crumbling back into the general 
workhouse.” 
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THE STUDY OF WAR §sFOR STATESMEN AND CITIZENS 


Edited by Major-General Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 8vo. 
CONTENTS:—Introductory Address by Viscount Grey oF Fatiovon, K.G.—Preface by Tue Eprror—The Study of War by 
Major-General Sir Georce Aston, K.C.B.—A Defence of Military History by Sir Cuartes Oman, K.B.E., F.S.A., M.P.—Sea 
Warfare by Vice-Admiral Sir Hersert W. Richmonp, K.C.B.—Land Warfare by Major-General Sir Epmunp lronsipe, K.C.B., 

CM.G., D.S.0.—Chemical Warfare by Brigadier-General H. Hartiey, C.B.E., F.RS.—Air Warfare by Air Vice-Marshal 
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MAGNOLIAS 


By JOHN G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


Author of “ Rhododendrons and the Various Hybrids.” 
With 10 Collotype Plates and 25 other Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. Limited Edition of 1010 copies. Probable price, 32s. net. 


[In the Spring 





THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 


DEAN INGE 
Selected and arranged by Sir JAMES MARCHANT, 
K.B.E., LL.D. 
With a Preface by the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., 
D.D., F.B.A., Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Crown 8vo. Probable price, 3s. 6d. net. 


LAND, SEA AND AIR 
Reminiscences of MARK KERR, Admiral R.N., Major- 
General R.A.F; (Retired). 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. [Ready March 22 


TIGER AND OTHER GAME 
The Practical Experiences of a Soldier Shikari in 
India. By Colonel A. E. STEWART, 3/10 Baluch 
Regiment (Q.M.O.). 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

“A remarkably goed book: one of the most informing, in fact, 


on Indian game of all kinds which have appeared for some 
time. . . .’—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF 
LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Poetry of a genuine beauty and of a fine spiritual aspiration.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS. 7s. 6d. net each. 
A NEW BOOK BY JOHN OXENHAM, 
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By JOHN OXENHAM, 


WHIN FELL 
By PAMELA HAMILTON (Pamela Oxenham), 


[Nearly ready 
THE INNER NUMBER 
By F. CHENHALLS WILLIAMS. 


MEARHAM 
By W. LEONARD BUXTON. 


THE COUNTERFEITS 
By MARJORIE STRACHEY. 


AN ALE-HOUSE GUEST 
By JOAN R. YOUNG. 


PEARL AND PLAIN 
By ACEITUNA GRIFFIN. 


TO MEET MR. STANLEY 
By DOROTHY JOHNSON. 


“Is better worth reading than ninety out of every hundred of the 
novels of the day.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CABALA 
By THORNTON WILDER. 


“One of the most remarkable books of this year.” 


—London Mercury. 
THE NIGHTINGALE 
By MARJORIE STRACHEY. 


Cheaper Impression. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A lively and convincing picture of Chopin.”—Glasgow Herald. 


ST. MARY’S 

By PAMELA HINKSON. 

With Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Ready April 7 

This is a modern school story, depicting the modern schoolgirl as 
she is, with her characteristic "touts and virtues, the atmosphere in 
which she lives and thrives and has her being. 
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COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION. 


BRITISH BIRDS 
By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
In Four Volumes. With 192 Plates in Colours. Demy 8vo, 
63s. net. Each volume with 48 Plates. 16s. net. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE SEA 

By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 

With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

In this volume of adventures we have the actual stories of 
men and ships contending against their eternal enemy, the sea. 


ENGLISH POOR LAW HISTORY 
By the Right Hon. SIDNEY WEBB and 
BEATRICE WEBB. 
Part 1—The Old Poor Law. 8vo. 21s. net. 
A systematic history of English Poor Relief down to the 
great reforming Act of 1834. 


THE YOUNG VOLTAIRE 
By CLEVELAND B. CHASE. vo, | 12s. 6d. net. 


. Chase shows great knowledge and skill in his delineation 
of the social and Daag om condition of France during Voltaire’s 
earlier years.”—Sunday Times. 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF 
EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY 


By G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt., F.B.A. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 
With 37 Maps (3 of which are coloured). Demy 8vo. 
In One Volume. 12s. 6d. net. [36th Thousand] 


“The book is the best history of England in one volume.’ 
—London Mercury. 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
Their Task and Their Importance. 
By H. BOMPAS SMITH, M.A. M.Ed., Professor of 
Education, Manchester University. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Recommended by the Bishop of London for reading in Lent. 


ELEMENTARY CHRISTIANITY 
By the Rev. CYRIL ALINGTON, D.D., Headmaster of 
Eton College. With a Preface by The BISHOP OF 
LONDON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [15th Thousand] 


“Dr, Alington takes up many questions of absorbing interest in the 
present day, and his view. ire modern although not modernist, 
arresting although not sensational.”—Spectator. 


ESSAYS IN CHRISTIAN POLITICS 


AND KINDRED SUBJECTS 
By the BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 
8vo. Probable price, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
DOCTRINE OF THE CHRIST 


The Bampton Lectures for 1926. 
By the Rev. A, E. J. RAWLINSON, D.D. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE FUTURE OF 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


A Volume of Essays by 
The Bishop of Winchester Canon H. N. Bate 
The Bishop of Manchester Canon F. W. Dwelly 
The Bishop of Liverpool Canon B. K. Cunningham 
The Bishop of Plymouth Canon F. Garfield Williams 
The Dean of Winchester Lt.-Col. R. E. Martin 


Edited by Sir JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E. 8vo. 9s. net. 
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By the end of the eighteenth century a softer policy had come 
into vogue. This was due partly, no doubt, to a growing humani- 
tarianism, but even more to great economic and social changes. 
It was no longer necessary for the State to keep the noses of the 
poor to the grindstone ; the problem was to find them work that 
would give them a subsistence. A few bold spirits, in advance 
of their age, thought of Minimum Wage Bills ; but the alterna- 
tive plan of doles to subsidise wages was obviously the line of 
least resistance, and the Speenhamland system fastened itself 
on the country. 

And what, finally, is the judgment which Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
pass on the old Poor Law system? They hold, and few will 
disagree with them, that the breakdown was inevitable, because 
the administrative machinery was hopelessly unequal to its 
task. The parish was too small a unit, too feeble financially, 
and it had no central control or guidance. Widespread ineffi- 
ciency and corruption were the natural results. 

Every workhouse was a centre of embezzlement and almost 
continuous theft. The overseers had to be specifically restrained 
by Statute from paying the poor in base coin. The assessments to 
the Poor Rate were scandalously unequal, with long continued 
omissions from the rate book of property of favoured individuals. 
Parish endowments were misappropriated by their trustees, and 
parish lands quietly annexed by adjacent owners. The attorneys 
and barristers battened on the costly litigation over settlements 
which, unabashed, they themselves prompted and perpetuated . . . 
The receipts extorted from the fathers of illegitimate children were 
systematically embezzled; the food ordered for the workhouse 
inmates was habitually stolen; every contract was shamelessly 
jobbed, and every contractor practised the art, to an extent and 
with an audacity that is to-day unbelievable, of giving short measure 
and inferior quality. 

Of course, all this was not so shocking to the eighteenth 
century as it is to ours. As Mr. and Mrs. Webb remind us, 
jobbery and incompetence were as common in the municipalities 
as in the parishes; the workhouses were no worse than the 
prisons, and neither were as bad as the Government convict- 
hulks ; army colonels practised embezzlement as regularly as 
the Poor Law contractors. That is hardly a defence of the old 
Poor Law system; but in fact there is no defence for that 
system, in its later stages, at any rate—there are only extenuating 
circumstances. And we suspect that the New Poor Law, when 
its turn comes, will escape no more easily than the Old under the 
Webbs’ examination ! 


REDRESSING THE BALANCE 


Canada: The Great River, the Lands and the Men. By 
Marion I. Newsicin. Christophers. 12s. 6d. 

The Conquest of Brazil: A Survey of the Land and its people. 
By Roy Nasu. Cape. 18s. 

South America: An Economic and Regional Geography. By 
EK. W. SHANAHAN. Methuen. 14s. 

The relationship between man and his environment is a 
subject which is only now beginning to receive adequate attention 
from historian and geographer alike. Yet their work is ob- 
viously complementary. Geography without history is the dry 
bones of earth not animated by the breath of life. History 
without geography is the story of man divorced from his setting. 
The two things go together. The great facts of relief cannot be 
changed by man’s act, but their significance varies with his 
stage of development. He may rise superior to his environment, 
but it will still condition him. The three books under review 
are all based on these truths and devoted to the study of their 
application. All three deal with that New World whose manifest 
destiny, as yet in the earlier phases of its working, is to redress 
the balance of the Old. The development of Canada is behind 
that of the United States, the development of South America 
a very long way behind that of North America. But, though 
the pioneering days of the northern half of the American con- 
tinent are largciy over, its people have blazed the trail which 
those of the southern half must follow, in accordance with the 
difference of their environment. The first of these books shows 
how in Canada man and his physical surroundings have acted 
and reacted upon one another. The second shows how in 
Brazil—a territory larger than the United States—man has so 
far largely failed to solve the problem of adaptation to his 
environment. The third extends the moral of the second to 
the whole of South America. 

Dr. Newbigin’s study of Canada, like her earlier study of The 
Mediterranean Lands, is written definitely from the standpoint 
that geography is the major and determining factor in history. 
She does not push the argument to extremes. Man, she con- 
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cedes, can to some extent modify the lands in which he dwells 
though in other respects he must follow where nature leads, 
From this position she reaches the practical conclusion that 
for any community a knowledge of its physical setting is ag 
essential as that of its past. The author's thesis is that the 
influence of Canada’s great river, the St. Lawrence, has been 
dominant in the history of the Dominion’s development. Her 
book begins with Cartier’s discovery of Canada, and ends, ex 
for an epilogue, with the taking of Quebec by the British from 
the French—when, that is to say, the mould of development 
was fixed, when “ the Canada of the maple leaf, by the help of 
the iron rail, was able to extend through the treeless prairies to 
the shore of the Western Sea of Champlain’s dreams.” Ip 
Canada’s national emblem, the maple leaf, Dr. Newbigin sees an 
especial significance ; its limits mark roughly the limits of the 
original Canada—French Canada. She examines all the purely 
historical reasons that can be advanced to explain the Collapse 
of this old Canada (which yet was to determine the growth of 
the new) and finds them inadequate unless supplemented by a 
survey of the land forms. There is an epitome of world history 
in her brilliantly executed study of French Canada as “a par. 
ticularly beautiful example of the interaction of man and place.” 
There is even more than this ; for, in the author’s concluding 
words, ‘“* man’s effort to adapt himself to particular parts of the 
earth’s surface may be said to be but one side of that struggle 
for fitness—with a consciousness of purpose added—which 
seems the essential mystery of the universe.” 


In Canada man has adapted himself to his setting. In Brazil 
he has as yet failed to conquer his environment. This is the 
burden of Mr. Nash’s book. The author—an American and the 
possessor of a racy if somewhat exotic style of prose—concedes 
that the physical surroundings of man in Brazil are a stiff pro- 
position ; but he is insistent that they are not unconquerable. 
Physical factors ‘“‘ represent controls so tremendous that there 
is no understanding either the past or the future of man there 
without focussing attention upon these major determinants of 
destiny.” On the other hand, “since He first taught His 
Favourite Form to walk erect, God never entrusted to a people 
more excellent materials or more colossal forces with which to 
build a worthy house for man.” The author begins his com- 
prehensive study with the human material, “ the seed,” that 
composite race of Portuguese, American Indians and African 
negroes with which Brazil is trying a tremendous biological 
experiment. Next he surveys “ the soil ’°—topography, climate, 
forests, pasture, power, fauna. Then he studies “the sowing” 
—the process of colonisation which, after a longer history than 
that of North America, has left civilised Brazil still a mere fringe 
along the Atlantic seaboard, with a hinterland of half a con- 
tinent unknown, unpeopled, unexploited. Finally he assesses 
the chances of the Brazilians’ success in mastering their environ- 
ment. His conclusion is that Brazil’s main problem, the 
conquest of the tropical Amazon valley, is soluble by building 
up a dense population on the plateau to the south and gradually 
pushing the frontier of civilisation into the virgin forest. Her 
first necessity is increased population, and the author believes 
that a large immigration can be attracted by homestead laws 
which would give any capable immigrant as real a stake in the 
country as the landlords now possess, by road construction which 
would connect him with civilisation, and by improved educa- 
tional facilities: three-quarters of Brazil’s present population 
of thirty millions is illiterate. 


Dr. Shanahan, writing primarily for the use of University 
students, lacks the literary graces of Dr. Newbigin and Mr. Nash; 
but his attempt to examine the whole South American continent 
systematically from the standpoint of human geography fills a 
conspicuous gap in the material so far available for the study of 
Latin America. It is a very competent piece of work, which 
draws largely on original sources and presents much material 
hitherto scattered or unavailable. The author’s conclusions are 
much the same as those of Mr. Nash in the case of Brazil. The 
character and slow rate of increase of population ; the weakness 
of governmental institutions ; the burdens imposed by distances 
and difficulties of communications ; the lack of interest in the 
tropical regions shown by the outside world until recently, and 
the unintelligent exploitation of resources without thought for 
the future, have combined to check the rate of progress of South 
America. Dr. Shanahan suggests, however, that it may not be 
altogether a bad thing for the world at large that vast productive 
areas have been thus far reserved for the future by the accidents 
of history. His book is amply illustrated by maps and diagrams, 
and those of Dr. Newbigin and Mr. Nash by maps and photo- 
graphs. 
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‘THE NONESUCH PREss has lately published in a limited edition THE WORKS 
of THOMAS OTWAY, edited by the Rev. Montague Summers, in three crown 
quarto volumes, uniform with the Nonesuch editions of CONGREVE (4 vols.), 
WYCHERLEY (4 vols.) and ROCHESTER (1 vol.). Application should be made to 
the booksellers. The price of the set is £2 2s. The next item in this series, to 
be ready next winter, will be the Works or SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 


LATTERDAY SYMPHONY, by Romer Wilson, is a new unlimited publica- 
tion of the Nonesuch Press. It was published last week, price 5s. The action 
of this serious novelette takes place at three parties, one smart, one bohemian, 
one intimate, and falls within the space of twenty-four hours. Modern in 
spirit as well as in setting, it is an unusual study of real people and real 
emotions. Third Thousand. 


Two recent issues by the Nonesuch Press in limited editions are MEMOIRES FOR 
MY GRANDSON, by Fohn Evelyn, price 10s. 6d.; and BENITO CERENO, by Herman 
Melville, one of the most notable illustrated books of recent years, the pic- 
tures by E. McKnight Kauffer, price 18s. Both were heavily over-subscribed. 


It recently came to the attention of the Nonesuch Press that new editions of 
Basia and CuPID AND PsyCHEs, which appeared to be close imitations of the 
Nonesuch editions of these works, were being offered to the booksellers. The 
Nonesuch Press considered it necessary to institute proceedings against the 
Fortune Press for the purpose of protecting the copyright of the Nonesuch 
Press in the design of these works. As a result, the Fortune Press has delivered 
up to the Nonesuch Press 700 copies of “Basia” and 600 copies of “Cupid and 
Psyches” for destruction without compensation, and has given an undertaking 
that it will not reprint these books in a like form. 


The next issues of the Press will be PETER PoRcuPINE (8s. 6d.), and the final 
volume, the NEw TESTAMENT, of the Nonesuch Bible. 


THE NONESUCH PRESS, 16 GREAT JAMES ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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PENS, CAMERAS AND SKETCH 
BOOKS 


Caravans and Cannibals. By Mary Hastincs Brap.ey. 


Appleton. 21s. 
Ports of France. By Hersert ApAMs GrBBons. 


A Pilgrim in Picardy. By B. S. Townroe. 
Hall. 12s. 6d. 

Along the Rivieras of France and Italy. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Routes des Alpes. By Crecit B. Warertow. Iliffe. 7s. 6d. 


That happy gift of inducing other people to take an interest 
in our private affairs, and especially in our travels, is one which 
Europeans may painfully acquire, but Americans are apparently 
born with. It is true that Mrs. Bradley is a novelist, and might 
therefore be expected to know something of the tricks of the 
writing trade ; but, in regard to her travel books, it is precisely 
their artlessness that attracts us. It is her wide-eyed interest 
in everything she sees that keeps these books alive. She 
obviously expects us to be as excited about the purchase of her 
kit and the catching of the boat-train as about her first encounter 
with an elephant. And so, sure enough, we are. Admittedly, 
her journeys have an interest of their own. Her astonishing 
habit of taking her little daughter with her wherever she goes, 
would mark off her exploits from those of other big game hunters, 
if nothing else did. Alice was exactly five years old when she 
was introduced to the gorillas (see On the Gorilla Trail). She 
was nine when, as recorded in this book, she met the cannibal 
tribes of the eastern Congo. The cannibals seem to have 
been genuinely fond of the child—without any of that detestable 
arriére pensée of which they are so often and so unjustly sus- 
pected by those to whom they make friendly advances. The 
little girl’s golden curls were a never failing source of wonder 
and admiration to them. Mrs. Bradley claims that Alice 
was “‘as safe in Africa as in Chicago ”’—a remark which, in 
view of certain vital statistics, may be taken in two ways. 
Anyhow, her presence adds a new touch of novelty to a story 
of adventure that could hardly fail to make good reading on 
its own account. But it is Mrs. Bradley with her eager curiosity, 
her pluck and her easy, fluent pen, who keeps the interest alive 
to the last page. They were out after elephants this time, and 
her first elephant proves to be as exciting as her first gorilla. 
We cannot say more than that. As usual, too, she has made 
good use of her camera. 

Mr. Gibbons is, perhaps, inclined to be a little too ‘“* wide- 
eyed.” He tells us, with an air of discovery, a good many 
facts about the ports of France of which most people are already 
aware. “The Atlantic coast of France,” he declares, “ is 
indented ; it has many promontories and islands, and there 
are several large estuaries, affording passage for ships, inland 
up the rivers.” In fact, he is sometimes rather like a school 
geography book—with one or two historical passages from 
Little Arthur's England thrown in. But he, too, manages to 
hold our interest—which is more than can be said for Little 
Arthur—simply because he is so intensely interested himself. 
At Bayonne he found the people still quietly working away at 
the completion of their thirteenth century cathedral. They 
are, as most visitors know, paying for the work with the income 
from a modest sum of money which was left for this purpose 
by a pious Bayonnais who died in 1847. Mr. Gibbons com- 
ments: 

There is something awe-inspiring—and wholesome—for an 
American to watch men in the twentieth century going on quietly 
day after day with the work their ancestors began seven hundred 
years ago. . . . We Americans expect miracles in our own lifetime. 
“If we can only get the money together,”’ we say, “‘ we can have 
it now.” “Be generous, get your friends to be generous, and 
when you come back to Commencement next year, you will see 
the new gymnasium,” says the college dean to his alumni. Once, 
when an American bishop asked me recently to contribute to 
the cathedral he was building, I offered him a voyage to Bayonne, 
where he could look at those workmen and meditate. 


Cape. 16s. 
Chapman and 


By Gorpon Home. 


A certain leisureliness is, perhaps, desirable in architecture. 
It may even, as Mr. Gibbons suggests, have something to do 
with “‘ the inimitable cachet of cultural institutions in the lands 
from which we came.” But there is nothing leisurely about 
Mr. Gibbons’s prose style. He carries us briskly along from 
port to port, enlivening the way with his discourse, and we 
are quite sorry when the time comes to part with him at Toulon. 
His book is illustrated, rather unevenly, with pencil sketches 
by Mr. Giovanni Petrina. 

Mr. B. S. Townroe’s impressions of a summer holiday (or 
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holidays) in Picardy have less of the guide book air about them, 
He and his party appear to have enjoyed themselves enormo 
and he succeeds in passing on to his readers a considerable 
share of the fun. Though he was everywhere treated with 
courtesy ia his “ secluded village ” (he will not tell us its name 
for fear of a new invasion) he admits that there were two parties 
among the inhabitants—those who owned villas on the front 
and naturally wished to keep the plage to themselves, and the 
shop-keepers who could never have enough of British visitors, 
Moving further afield, he gives us some vivid glimpses of the 
devastated areas—Arras and Albert, for instance—in the 
south, and retails some remarkable War experiences told to 
him by the inhabitants. Mr. Townroe has the gift of inspiri 
the laziest reader with a vague determination to take a similar 
holiday—some time or other. 

Here is a new edition of Mr. Gordon Home's Along the Rivierag 
of France and Italy. Mr. Home has been back to his old haunts 
and finds almost nothing to add but a few additional pages on 
Monte Carlo and Mentone. His sketches, very rightly, remain 
as they were. As a matter of fact, however, new villas are 
springing up every day, all along the road to the south; and 
if the present popularity of this book continues we shall require 
a fresh edition every year. The excellent chapter on Genoa 
stands untouched. Apparently English tourists will never 
appreciate Genoa: it is too “lived in,” too obviously alive for 
their taste. Routes des Alpes is simply a motorist’s guide to 
the great French Alpine roads. It deals with the two principal 
routes, the high Route des Alpes, which is passable throughout 
its entire length only in summer, and the lower Winter Route, 
which is now kept open to motor traffic all through the year. 
There are nine full page maps, and fifty illustrations from the 
author’s own photographs. It is a good guide—which is to 
say that it serves an extremely useful purpose in life. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Let’s Go to the Pictures. By Inis Barry. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

Every art has the journalism it deserves, and the cinema is no 
exception. Criticism of films has until lately been almost negligible; 
film-goers’ magazines are for the most part a mixture of novelette and 
trade chit-chat ; and the Press generally has had little encouragement 
to treat the cinema intelligently. A practical difficulty is that trade 
shows, which correspond to ordinary theatrical first-nights, occur long 
before the films are released for the general public ; moreover, criticism 
at present has scarcely a discernible effect on either the producers or 
the public. But puffs and gossip cannot much longer usurp the place 
of criticism, and Miss Barry and others are already showing that 
something better can be done. Her present book is an onslaught on 
the enemies and false-friends of the films, including superior persons, 
the too-easily pleased public, unimaginative producers and strangle- 
holding financiers. She analyses the features and limitations of the 
cinema, has several chapters of shrewd comments on acting and actors, 
examines with common sense the conventions and technique of pro- 
duction, and shows us something of the commercial organisation of the 
industry. 


First Essay on Population, 1798. By T. R. Matruus. Reprinted for 
the Royal Economic Society. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 

The reissue of Malthus’s Essay, in its original form, was an excellent 
idea. The original has been for some time exceedingly scarce, and 
much sought by students. For the first issue of the Essay is, to all 
intents and purposes, a different book from that which Malthus later 
made of it, and the editions which are now current represent the 
author’s views in their later, and greatly revised, form. But it was 
the first edition, with its broad generalisations and unqualified state- 
ment of the fatal principle of population, that swept so many of 
Malthus’s contemporaries off their feet, and provoked so many answers 
from every kind of Godwinian, perfectabilitarian, or mere sentimental- 
ist who could not bear to accept such a world as “* Parson Malthus 
described. Challenged on so many sides, and alternatively proclaimed 
as the annihilator of all Utopias, Malthus sat down to work out, 0 
the light of all the available facts, the principle which he had broadly 
enunciated. In his later editions, his book teemed with fact and 
illustration supporting his famous theory, and representing the pres- 
sure of population on subsistence as the ineluctible fate of all progres- 
sive Societies. But his later treatment left mankind a loophole. 
War, pestilence and famine were no longer regarded as the sole means 
of keeping population within bounds. “Moral restraint e was pro- 
claimed as an alternative which an enlightened Society might yet 
learn to adopt. The earlier Malthus was the ancestor of Poor Law 
Reform, of the principle of deterrence, of segregation of the sexes Ip 
the new “ Bastilles ” of 1834. The later Malthus, not of his own will, 
was the pioneer of the birth control movement, furnishing the basis 
of the arguments with which Richard Carlile and Francis Place sought 
to convert the poor to a voluntary limitation of the size of their 
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THE FIRST FLIGHT 
Across the 


Polar Sea 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN and 
LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with numerous illustrations and charts. 
21s. net. 

“Full of the perils of this new kind of voyaging im spaces . . . 
thrilling story of the voyage . . .  vivi . . » beautifully 
illustrated.”"—Westminster Gazette. “ The tremendous event of 
crossing the North Pole from Spitsbergen to Alaska by airship 
- « « story of Amundsen’s great flight."—D. Chron. “ The 
account of the voyage and what is revealed is given for the first 
time.”"—D. Sketch. “A full-blown volume . . . stirs a great 
memory in the mind of the reader.”—Liverpool Post. “ Airship 
adventure im Arctic wastes.” Newcastle Chron. 
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families. It is not necessary to emphasise how great Malthus’s influ- 
ence was for more than a generation, and, indeed, remained until the 
swelling tide of Victorian prosperity and the development of new food- 
producing areas beyond the seas swept his warnings for the time 
being away. But it is perhaps necessary to stress the difference be- 
tween his earlier and later doctrines. Ifthe Essay had been published 
first as the elaborate and guarded treatise which it became, would it 
have exerted anything like so wide an influence ? It was the very 
sweep of Malthus’s first conclusions, the seeming inevitability of his 
condemnation of man to eternal misery, that swept his readers off their 
feet. The answer to Godwin seemed so complete and crushing. The 
true historical document which we must study if we want to get 
Malthus in his true historical perspective, is this earliest version of his 
And we can be thoroughly grateful to the Royal Economic 
Society for the excellent form—based closely on the original—in which 
it has been reproduced. 
New Writings. By Wiuu.iam Haziurr. Second Series. Secker. 
7s. 6d. 

This new volume of Hazlitt’s hitherto unassembled occasional 
pieces seems to show that the old drawer in which Mr. P. Howe has 
for some time been so usefully rummaging has ceased to yield up 
treasures. Not that it would be fair to dub the present collection 
rubbish ; but certain it is that the authentic Hazlitt “‘note”’ is very 
seldom sounded in these scraps, many of which deal with subjects of 
too purely ephemeral a character to hold much interest for us nowa- 
days. Nevertheless, it is well that the collection has been made, if 
only because it would be scandalous that anything written by so 
fascinating and important a critic as Hazlitt should remain inaccess- 
ible. The present volume contains a Prospectus of a History of 
English Philosophy, a most curious and inconclusive production, 
founded on Hazlitt’s favourite assumption that “ there is a principle 
of natural benevolence in the human mind.” There follow a series 
of early journalism, another of later journalism, occasional dramatic 
criticisms and introductions to various well-known plays. 

The dramatic criticism is worth reading for its accounts of such 
famous people as Mrs. Siddons, Kean and Kemble. Perhaps the best 
article, as a whole, is ‘‘A Modern Tory Delineated,” a good piece of 
invective that might stand now. On the whole, then, a book con- 
taining little of intrinsic value, but much of interest to amateurs of 
Hazlitt. 


Essays and Studies, by Members of the English Association. Collected 
by Joun Bucwan. Vol. XII. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 


All students of English Literature look out for the appearance 
of a new volume of the Essays and Studies, and are rarely disappointed 
when it arrives. This twelfth series, edited by Colonel Buchan, 
is not unworthy of its predecessors; it contains nothing that will 
not appeal to somebody, and much that will appeal to everybody. 
But it has a special merit which not all its predecessors have shown ; 
several of the papers are plainly first sketches for more elaborate 
works to come. Such, apparently, are Mr. Notcutt’s on the Faerie 
Queene, and Mr. Alexander Keith’s on ‘‘ Scottish Ballads.”” Without 
claiming to decide for others, we may say that the two that have 
interested us most are that by Professor Garrod on ‘ Milton’s Epitaph 
on Shakespeare ” and that by Mr. R. W. Chapman on “ Dr. Johnson’s 
Letters.” Professor Garrod’s article, written in his usual close 
and somewhat difficult style, proves the necessity of a new critical 
edition of Milton, including a new collation of parallel passages. 
We need not, with Bentley, postulate a fraudulent amanuensis in 
order to be sure that Milton's works, as now printed, require very 
careful revision. These sixteen lines of the Epitaph, for instance, 
have never been given as they ought to be; and Professor Garrod 
shows that Bohn’s edition of the Prose Works contains many errors. 
As to the “sources,” his few hints demonstrate, if demonstration 
were needed, that Todd, Newton, and the rest have by no means 
exhausted them. Who is more capable than Mr. Garrod himself 
of giving us the final and authoritative edition ? On one point only 
we venture—with due diffidence—to disagree with him. He ascribes 
the “‘smooth enamelled green” of Arcades 86 to Chapman. Surely 
it is a reminiscence of il verde smalio in the Inferno, 1V. 118. Almost 
more interesting and full of promise is Mr. R. W. Chapman’s paper. 
We have rarely read anything more suggestive than his list of errors 
in Johnson’s letters as printed by all editors from Croker to Birkbeck 
Hill. One example will be sufficient. In a letter about the 
Dictionary, Hill reads, ‘“‘my assistants, in each instance having 
much assistance from them.” This should read, “in truth without 
much assistance from them.” Nor is Hill’s collection of letters by 
any means complete. We look forward with eagerness to the book 
of which these “‘Proposals’’ are a foretaste. 


Further Dialogues of the Buddha. Vol. II. Transl. by Lorp 
CHALMERS. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

The oldest records of the Buddha’s life and teaching are the three 
collections of the Pali scriptures known as the T'ripitaka. The Sutta 
Pitaka contains the sermons or discourses of the Buddha. Of these, 
the Majjhima Nikaya and the Digha Nikaya present the essentials of 
early Buddhism, as nearly as may be, in their original form. They 
are therefore of first importance to students who desire a first-hand 
knowledge of the ethico-philosophical system established by the 





————. 


greatest of the Indian sages. Lord Chalmers began the task of 
translating the suttas of the Majjhima Nikaya from the Palj 
twenty-five years ago, and the result is a valuable contribution to this 
branch of oriental scholarship. Under the title of Further Dj 
of the Buddha, the first volume of the work was published 
year; this, the second, completes it, and the two together form Vols, 
V. and VI, of the “‘ Sacred Books of the East,” edited by Mrs, Rhys 
Davids. The translation is clear, literal and easy for the 
reader, whilst sacrificing nothing of accuracy; a difficult task, when 
one considers the obscurity of many of the original terms and phrases, 
As Mrs. Rhys Davids says, “‘ Buddhism was one of the forward 
reaches of the Indian mind. It had to use current words for some. 
thing to which it was giving new value, and for which it lacked the 
word.” The difficulty is increased when terms are encountered fo; 
which there are no adequate English equivalents. In this connection 
the copious index is of great assistance as showing where the tran;. 
lation seeks to fit one English word to several Pali terms and the 
converse. In the original, there is much tedious repetition for mne. 
monic purposes. This has been largely excised in the translation 
thus bringing the work into more convenient form and compass, 


The Great Days of Versailles: Studies from Court Life in the late 
years of Louis XIV. By G. F. Brapsy. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

First published in 1906, Mr. Bradby’s lively studies of Louis XIy, 
and his Court appear now in a second edition, and to the majority of 
readers will have all the attraction of a new book. The work ig 
compiled from the eighteenth-century memoirs generally and from 
Saint-Simon in particular, but not uncritically ; and has nothing of the 
formal compilation in its method, for its narrative flows freely, and 
the atmosphere of the court and the period is agreeably conveyed, 
Whether the title is quite justified is another matter. Perhaps all 
the days of the Grand Monarque are to be esteemed great, but the 
period covered by Mr. Bradby is mainly that during which both the 
greatness of France and the splendour of the Court suffered eclipse, 
The shadows of Marlborough and Maintenon are over everything, 
and “ Dreary Days at Versailles» would perhaps have been nearer 
the mark. Not that Mr. Bradby’s work is dreary, far from it. Portrait 
succeeds portrait, and the chief actors of the time strut across the 
with such aplomb that it may safely be said of the book that it is as 
good a popular account of the Court as anyone could wish. Nor is it 
popular in any invidious sense, for Mr. Bradby writes as a scholar. 
His story of Louis XIV may be enjoyed for its own sake, but it should 
also fulfil his desire and be of real use to those who intend to study 
seriously the memoirs of the time. 
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minimum of risk in the event of theft 
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known all over the world. Customers 
may obtain them quickly 
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A people driven by raids to inaccessible mountains. 
, A. MASSAM. Illustrations & Map. 21s. net. 
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Each Volume profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, 3s. Gd. net. Leather, 5s. net. 
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The evolution of the motor-car. 
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The Secret 
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by W. R. CALVERT 
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“The wild life = England presented in a series of delight- 
ful and original sketches."—Daily Chronicle. “ As Om 
as a page out of a dashing historical novel.”"—Daily Sketc 
“Charming ... most engaging .. . frightfully thrilling 
+ + + Most engaging. This book will survive many a season 
-+ @ great service to his fellows.”"—Daily Dispatch. 
“An attractive book full of knowledge and lively descrip- 
tion.”—Star. “Stories of country life ins ired by a deep 
love of the soil."—Sun. Herald. ichly coloured 
el —T.P.’s Weekly. “Full of idyllic charm.”—Sus. 
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Bird Facts 


and Fallacies 
By LEWIS R. W. LOYD 


(10/6 set.) 

“Tells many stories and legends of cuckoos, and other 
birds as well . . . be has collected local lore from all parts 
of the world.”"—D. Sketch. “Contains not only accurate 
information of British birds’ habits, but a fascinating store 
of notions and legends, both quaint and beautiful.”—Star. 
“A sheer joy ... both interesting and invaluable .. . 

quaint notions and legends relating to those 

birds that frequent these isles.”—S porting 

Life. “Some queer beliefs.”—Glasgow 
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About Motoring | 


A GREAT SPEEDMAN 
M a motorist felt icy fingers clutch his heart when he 











sighted the posters of the evening papers on March 

8rd; with Brooklands track closed for repair and Ro 
racing in progress abroad, the dead racer could be no other than 
Parry Thomas, for whom many of us cherished a very genuine 
affection. The man in the street is prone to ejaculate “ 
fool!” when he hears of somebody defying space and time by 
traversing three miles in sixty seconds. Motorists of the inside 
ring are occasionally a little contemptuous of the high 














ear Sirs, “ 
7 feel I must let you know of the extraordinary per- 
formance recently put up by one of your cars. have 
just concluded a European towr which comprised a visit 
to nine ~~ some of them being in thé 
emoter parts o urope. 

" The p was one of the mew 25 h.p. Sunbeams, and 
complete with load weighed over two tons five cwt. : 

The conditions of the roads over which we travelled in 
some parts were simply indescribable, consisting of 
boulders, great ruts, loose stones, and terrific quantities of 
dust. The heat was intense. The total distance covered 

s over 3,000 miles. : 
“hon the tour we climbed, amongst others, the Stelvio 
Pass, which is 9,050 ft high; the St. Gothard Pass; the 
Furka and Gremsel Passes, these being amongst the highest 
in Europe. & 

The whole of the journey was free of trouble of any 
kind, the engine running sweetly and smoothly; the 
brakes functioning piendy; the springing and steering 
being all that could be desired. _ At no time did the engine 
show any signs of over-heating. I have returned to 
London without making any adjustments whatever. 

I have driven nearly every make of car under many 
conditions, but I must say that the Sunbeam, in my 
opinion, is one of the finest machines that it has ever been 
my pleasure to own. 

ishing you every success, ' 
Yours faithfully, 





records, partly because some of the protagonists of the past were 
chiefly inspired by a desire for notoriety or cash, partly because 
the advertising campaigns of oil and fuel and tyre and lug 
firms are often the real urge behind such attempts. But Parry 
Thomas towered above such mundane accessories to a 
which at any given moment reckons no more than half a dozen 
adherents. He did not value such fame as his feats 
him. He stood in no particular need of cash. His title to oy 
affectionate admiration was inscribed afresh at every Brooklands 
race meeting. 

. oa * 

Milder motorists are familiar with certain frequent moments of 
indecision. They find themselves overtaking some slower 
vehicle along a snaky road, which is none too wide. Rapidly 
approaching from the opposite direction is another fast car, 
Is there space and time clearance for them to round the slow 
machine ahead before the oncomer blocks the gap to its right? 
This petty indecision bothers most drivers at modest speeds of 
twenty, thirty, forty miles an hour. On Brooklands track a 
dozen cars often contest a race at a hundred miles an hour or 
more. The concrete bow! strikes a spectator as wide and vast. 
But a speed of nearly two miles a minute swirls the faster cars 


we" BES=s 


-then try a 25hp.Sunbeam yourself 


Tit tiit 





high up on to the sides of the bowl, which is banked so steeply 
towards its lip that no man may walk up it. A car poised at 
precisely the correct height on the smooth precipice may swing 
round the curves almost unsteered. But a car which is deliber- 
ately forced by its driver to take a false angle on the steeps 
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generates colossal stresses; and there is no space for erron. 
A few inches away to the left or right thunders another projectile. 
There may be more just in front and astern. Perfect genius in 
judgment and meticulous timing in every action is incessantly 
required to avert a holocaust, which shall] heap four or five cars 
and as many drivers in a smoking pyre. Thomas almost invaria- 
bly started scratch. He never tried to humbug the handicappers, 
and victory for him was seldom possible unless he wrung a little 
extra speed out of his car and faced a few additional risks. In 
his long stern chases he usually found himself blocked by some 
slower projectile, and had to make dainty dives inside the 
obstacle, his wrists forcing two tons of metal to cling to the giddy 
slope instead of diving down to death inside the bow! ; or to take 
a narrow path on the very verge of the lip of the saucer, over 
which not a few drivers have plunged to kill or maim themselves. 
Debonair and audacious, miraculous in his judgment, Parry 
Thomas used to pick his alternative in the fraction of a split 
second which was all that the kaleidoscope of the race ever allowed 
him. He had never made a blunder, never fouled an opponent, 
never missed a phantom of a chance to slip through and catch 
the limit man a mile, two miles, three miles ahead. And he was 
no foolhardy boy; an engineer of forty-four knows all about 
such risks, and has lived long enough to find life worth the 
holding. The world held no better driver, or finer sportsman. 
- ok + 


There was quite another side to this versatile personality, for 
he owned one of the best technical brains in the world, capable 
of grappling with any theoretical problem in transport, and 
devising an original solution to it. Not only was he largely 
responsible for the fiendish speed of the freak racers which he 
handled for his own fun, but he had designed two of the most 
novel and interesting of the post-war cars, and the pair wer 
separated by a great gulf. There was a time when the 
brains of the British motor industry confessed themselve 
helpless to compete with Henry Ford. They had surrendered 
the American genius unconditionally in the field of cheap utility 
transport, and had ceased to challenge his contemptuous mastery: 
Thomas considered this inferiority intolerable, and with t 
resources of the Leyland lorry works at his back brought out the 
little Trojan car. The technical world smiled. The ages 
would have none of it. Thomas persisted. Gradually i 
supreme economies and dependability of the odd little chass® 
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Ready to-day 
Vanities and 


Vicissitudes 
By RALPH NEVILL 


Author of “ Unconventional Memories,” etc. 
In ene large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. 18s. net. 


A pleasantly discursive volume abounding in d of people 
and places, together with interesting notes upon various phases of 
social life. he author also gives us some curious information 
regarding the history of Bagatelle and the Petit Trianon—attractive 
survivals of a more romantic age. The result is a book which 
cannot fail to interest by reason of the author’s engaging style and 
shrewd observation. 
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Malaya To-day 


By R. J. H. SIDNEY 


In one large handsome volume, profusely illustrated im half-tone 
and line. 21s. net. 


The author was for some years headmaster of one of the largest 
schools in the Peninsula. is position afforded him exceptonal 
opportunities for obtaining information of every 
kind, and readers who would learn something of 
a country whose importance bears no relation to 

its size should read this book. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
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convinced the doubters. ‘“ Cheaper than walking” was the 
slogan adopted by its promoters, and fantastic as the claim may 
sound, it is literally accurate under many conditions. It has 
already achieved a great market ; and will yet achieve a greater, 
if the technical brains behind it contrive to produce a similar 
car with slightly greater carrying capacity ; for many people 
who would like to adopt it, find its maximum load too small for 
their requirements. 
* “ - 

Side by side with this onslaught on the cheap utility market, 
Thomas recognised after the armistice that our roads were 
destined to support a colossal weight of fast, heavy traffic, which 
was bound to hammer their surfaces into waves and potholes, 
since they had never been designed to bear such loads. The 
country was in an orgy of expenditure, and he considered that 
rich men would put riding comfort first in their list of desiderata 
when they bought their cars. So he produced, in the straight- 
eight Leyland, a luxury car which in addition to all the merits 
of a millionaire’s private car possessed a suspension so adaptable 
that a graph of its body motion was a straight line, irrespective 
of the kind of shock dealt by the road to the chassis ; whether 
the undulations of the road were microscopic or catastrophic, 
whether the speed was high or low, whether the car contained one 

rson or seven, its seat cushions moved onwards in an unwavering 
ine. The factory was already well occupied with its famous 
lorries and with the little Trojans. The spendthrift period passed, 
and the sales of costly cars shrank to small dimensions. For 
purely commercial reasons the manufacture of this wonder car 
was pped. But its memory is part of Thomas’s monument. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


E have heard a good deal about the growth of 

WV instalment selling (or hire purchase, as it used 
to be called here) in the United States, and how 

small the percentage of loss is found to be. A sidelight upon 
this class of business in this country was afforded this week 
by the prospectus of Smart Brothers, Ltd., a furnishing 
company owning a number of shops in London and the pro- 
vinces, from which it appears that there was owing to the 
company £704,650, in respect of which the Prudential Assurance 
Company, against a single payment of £1,050, guaranteed the 
company against any loss in excess of 2} per cent. of the total. 
Speeches at the Courtauld meeting were as cautious as ever, 
but as the business done by its big American subsidiary is 
improving, Courtaulds in the neighbourhood of £5 12s. 6d. 
should be a good lock-up purchase. An authority, for whose 
judgment I have respect, said to me the other day that this 
is going to be a Courtaulds and Dunlop year, meaning that 
both these shares will rise considerably before the end of the 
year. I am inclined to agree with him, adding to his two 
selections Im Chemical Industries Ordinary (22s.) and 
Deferred (6s. 1}d.). Dunlop are 28s. 9d. Rubber shares 
have had quite a spurt, and there is a very assured feeling 
among those connected with the industry that the commodity 
is bound for a higher price. The two leading cement companies 
do not appear to have suffered as much from shortage of coal 
as might have been anticipated, for the Association pays 4 per 
cent. as against 6 per cent., and British Portland pays 7} per 
cent. as against 124 per cent. 
* ~ + 

The Marconi Company has now to be added to that unpleasant 
list of big British undertakings having to write off an enormous 
amount of capital as lost ; and this time it cannot be attributed 
to labour troubles. The directors’ proposals involve the writing 
down of the ordinary capital from £4,000,000 to £2,374,954, 
and alterations to the board of eleven directors, which would 
result in eight of these, instead of seven as at present, being 
persons of rank. There are bitter disputes between the board 
and shareholders’ committees, one of which asked for the 
resignation of the Right Hon. F. G. Kellaway from the post 
of managing director. It will be recollected that a good deal 
of comment was caused when Mr. Kellaway, on the fall of the 
Government in which he was Postmaster-General, immediately 
assumed the post of managing director to the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company. Another somewhat sensational feature 
of the past fortnight has been the extraordinary fall in the 
quotation of the ordinary shares of the Non-Inflammable Film 
Company. These were recently offered to the public, and the 
issue was officially stated to have been oversubscribed. Yet, 
a few days after the allotments were out, the price for the 
5s. paid up share fell to 8s. discount, which means that holders 


i _— 


were willing to pay the buyer 3s. per share to be relieved of 
their liability for the remaining calls, and the quotation at the 
time of writing is 6s. to 4s. discount. The prospectus off, 
these shares stated that a contract had been entered into with 
a company for the entire output for the next seven years, byt 
the company with which the agreement has been made ig ag 
new as the Non-Inflammable Film Company itself, and that 
the position is not regarded as satisfactory is evidenced by 
the fact that people are willing to pay others to take the shares, 
The chairman of the Non-Inflammable Film Company is gj; 
Herbert E. Blain, who was up to quite recently chief Cop. 
servative agent. I commiserated quite recently in these notes 
with the investing public on the fact that so many politicians 
were coming into the City. The only consolation I can offer is, 
that what is the shareholders’ loss may be the nation’s gain. 
* * * 


Less than a fortnight ago Swan & Edgar, the well-known 
drapery house, made an issue through the Charterhouse Invest. 
ment Trust of 1,250,000 ordinary shares of £1 at par. Under 
date March 3rd, the chairman of the company has circularised 
a number of people (including myself), submitting copies of 
correspondence between the company and the London County 
Council with regard to the refusal of the latter to permit the 
company to use the top storey of the new building. In the 
company’s letter to the London County Council dated 
February 16th, 1927, appears the following statement : 

It will be remembered that the building of this top-most 
storey is a condition of the Crown lease, as otherwise Messrs. 
Swan & Edgar would not have expended some £50,000 on a 
storey, the occupation of which was likely to be refused by the 
London County Council. The expenditure of this } sum of 
money without the possibility of any returns, gives rise to the 
ne doubts as to the present and future of this old-established 

ndon business. 


The prospectus of Swan & Edgar offering for public subscription 
the shares referred to above pointed out the excellent profits 
that had been made, and stated that “‘ profits should be at least 
doubled, and thereafter further steady increase can be anticipated 


to the ultimate capacity of the increased floor area.” 
* * * 


It is not necessary here to into the merits of the case 
as between the company and the public body responsible for 
the carrying out of the London Building Acts; but when, 
on February 16th, the company officially informs the said 
public authority that there are “the gravest doubts as to the 
present and future” of its business, and two days later informs 
the = that it anticipates at least doubling its profits, it 
would appear—to put it mildly—that the company owes some 
explanation either to the London County Council, which has 
thus far refused to accede to its request, or to the investors 
who are said to have taken 85 per cent. of the issue, the shares 
now being quoted at a discount. The company’s letter — 
the correspondence states that the question “is a matter 0 











public interest.” It is. A. Emit Davies. 
Assets Claims Paid 
£10,000,000. £30,000,000. 





BY APPOINTMENT. 
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